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THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS” 


A TALE OF THE FORECASTLE 
VI. 


T looked as if it would be a long passage. The south-east trades, 

| light and unsteady, were left behind ; and then, on the equator and 
under a low grey sky, the ship, in close heat, floated upon a smooth 

sea that resembled a sheet of ground glass. Thunder squalls hung on the 


horizon, circled round the ship, far off and growling angrily, like a troop 
of wild beasts afraid to charge horne. The invisible sun, sweeping 
above the upright masts, made on the clouds a blurred stain of rayless 
light, and a similar patch of faded radiance kept pace with it from cast 
to west over the unglittering level of the waters. At night, through the 
impenetrable darkness of earth and heaven, broad sheets of flame waved 
noiselessly, and for half a second the becalmed craft stood out with its 
masts and rigging, with every sail and every rope distinct and black in 
the centre of a fiery outburst, like a charred ship enclosed in a globe of 
fire. And, again, for long hours she remained lost in a vast universe of 
night and silence, where gentle sighs, wandering here and there like 
forlorn souls, made the still sails flutter as in sudden fear, and the ripple 
of a beshrouded ocean whisper its compassion afar in a voice mournful, 
immense, and faint 

When the lamp was put out,- through the door thrown wide 
open, Jimmy, turning on his pillow, could see, vanishing beyond the 
straight line of the top-gallant rail, the quick, repeated visions of a 
fabulous world made up of leaping fire and sleeping water. The 
lightning gleamed in his big sad eyes, that seemed in a red flicker 
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to burn themselves out in his black face, and then he would lie blinded 
and invisibl: in the midst of an intense darkness. He could hear on 
the quiet deck soft footfalls, the breathing of some man lounging on the 
doorstep, the low creak of swaying masts, or the calm voice of the 
wa‘ch-officer reverberating aloft, hard and loud, amongst the unstirring 
sails. He listened with avidity, taking a rest in the attentive perception 
of the slightest sound from the fatiguing wanderings of his sleeplessness. 
He was cheered by the rattling of blocks, reassured by the stir and 
i murmur of the watch, soothed by the slow yawn of some sleepy and 
weary seaman settling himself deliberately for a snooze on the planks: 
Life seemed an indestructible thing. It went on in darkness, in 
sunshine, in sleep ; tireless, it hovered affectionately round the imposture 
of his ready death. It was bright, like the twisted flare of lightning, 
and more full of surprises than the dark night. It made him safe, and 
the calm of its overpowering darkness was as precious as its restless and 
dangerous light. 

But in the evening: in the dog-watches, and even far into the first 
night-watch : a knot of men could always be seen congregated before 
Jimmy’s cabin. They leaned on each side of the door, peacefully 
interested and with crossed legs; they stood astride the doorstep 
discoursing, or sat in silent couples on his sea-chest; while against 
the bulwark alonz tie spare topmast, three or four in a row stared 
meditatively, their simple faces lit up by the projected glare of 
Jimmy’s lamp. The little place, repainted white, had, in the night, 
the brilliancy of a silver shrine, where a black idol, reclining stiffly 
under a blanket, blinked its weary eyes, and received our homage. 
Donkin officiated. He had the air of a demonstrator showing a 
phenomenon, a manifestation bizarre, simple, and meritorious, that, 
to the beholders, should be a profound and an everlasting lesson. 
“Just look at ’im, ’ee knows what’s what—never fear!” he exclaimed 
now and then, flourishing a hand hard and fleshless like the claw of 
a snipe. Jimmy, on his back, smiled with reserve and without moving 
alimb. He affected the languor of extreme weakness, so as to make 
it manifest to us that our delay in hauling him .out from his horrible 
confinement, and then that night spent on the poop among our selfish 
neglect of his needs, had “done for him.” He rather liked to talk about 
it, and of course we were always interested. He spoke spasmodically, 
in fast rushes with long pauses. between, as a tipsy man walks :— 
“Cook had just given me a pannikin of hot coffee..... 
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Slapped it down there, on my chest—banged the door to 
felt a heavy roll coming; tried to save my coffee, burnt my fingers 
. and fell out of my bunk She went over so quick 
Water came in through the ventilator I couldn't move the door 
.... dark as a grave .... tried to scramble up into the upper 
. a rat bit me in the finger as I got up 
I could hear him swimming below me I thought you would 
never come I thought you were all gone overboard ... . of 
course .... could hear nothing but the wind Then you came 
. . . . to look for the corpse, I suppose. A little more and... .” 
“Man! But ye made a rare lot of noise in here,” observed Archie, 
thoughtfully. 
“You chaps kicked up such a confounded row above 
to scare any one I didn’t know what you were up to 
Bash in the blamed planks .... my Just what a silly, 
scary gang of fools would do Not much good to me anyhow. 
Just as well... . drown 
He groaned, snapped his big white teeth, and gazed with scorn. 
Belfast lifted a pair of dolorous eyes, with a broken-hearted smile, 
clenching his fists stealthily ; blue-eyed Archie caressed his red whiskers 
with a hesitating hand; the boatswain at the door stared a moment, 
and brusquely went away with a loud guffaw ; Wamibo dreamed 
Donkin felt all over his sterile chin for the few rare hairs, and said, 
triumphantly, with a sidelong glance at Jimmy :—“ Look at ‘im! Wish 
I was ’arf has ’ealthy has ’e his—I do.” He jerked a short thumb 
over his shoulder towards the after end of the ship. “ That’s the 
blooming way to do’em!” he yelped, with forced heartiness. Jimmy 
said :—“ Don’t be a dam’ fool,” in a pleasant voice. Knowles, rubbing 
his shoulder against the Coorpost, remarked shrewdly :—“ We can’t 
all go an’ be took sick—it would be mutiny.” “Mutiny—gawn!” 
jeered Donkin, “there’s no bloomin’ law against bein’ sick.” “ There’s 
six weeks’ hard for refoosing dooty,” argued Knowles: “I mind I once 
seed in Cardiff the crew of an overloaded ship—leastways she weren’t 
overloaded, only a fatherly old gentleman with a white beard and 
an umbreller came along the quay and talked to the hands. Said 
as how it was crool hard to be drownded in winter just for the sake of 
a few pounds more for the owner—he said. Nearly cried over them— 
he did; and he had a square mainsail coat, and a gaff-topsail hat too 
—all proper. So they chaps they said they wouldn’t go to be drownded 
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in winter—depending upon that ’ere Plimsoll man to see ’em through 
the court. They thought to have a bloomin’ lark and two or three 


days’ spree. And the beak giv’’em six weeks—coss the ship wasn't 
overloaded. Anyways they made it out in court that she wasn't. 
There wasn’t one overloaded ship in Penarth Dock at all. ’Pears that 
old coon he was only on pay and allowance from some kind people, 
under orders to look for overloaded ships, and he couldn't see no 
further than the length of his umbreller. Some of us in the boarding- 
house, where I live when I’m looking for a ship in Cardiff, stood by 
to duck that old weeping spunger in the dock. We kept a good 
look out, too—but he topped his boom, and ran off free directly he 
was outside the court..... But they got six weeks’ hard..... , 
They listened, full of curiosity, nodding in the pauses their rough 
pensive faces. Donkin opened his mouth once or twice, but restrained 
himself. Jimmy lay still, with open eyes and not at all interested. A 
seaman emitted the opinion that after a verdict of atrocious partiality 
“the bloomin’ beaks go an’ drink at the skipper’s expense.” Others 
assented. It was clear, of course. Donkin said :—“ Well, six weeks 
hain’t much trouble. You sleep hall night in, reg’lar, in chokey. Do 
it hon my ‘ead.” “You are used to it ainch’ee, Donkin?” asked 
somebody. Jimmy condescended to laugh. It cheered up every one 
wonderfully. Knowles, with surprising mental agility, shifted his 
ground :—“ If we all went sick, what would become of the ship? Eh?” 
He posed the problem and grinned all round. “Let ’er go to ’ell. 
Damn ’er. She ain’t yourn.” “What? Just let her drift?” insisted 
Knowles in a tone of unbelief. “Aye! Drift, an’ be blowed,” affirmed 
Donkin with fine recklessness. The other did not see it—meditated. 
“The stores would run out,” he muttered, “and .... never get 
anywhere . . . . and what about pay day?” he added with greater 
assurance. “Jack likes a good pay-day,” exclaimed a listener on 
the doorstep. “Aye, because then the girls put one arm round his 
neck an’ t’other in his pocket, an’ call him ducky. Don’t they, Jack?” 
“ Jack, you're a terror with the gals.” “He takes three of ’em in tow to 
once, like one of ’em Watkinses two-funnel tugs waddling away with 
three schooners behind.” “Jack, you’re a lame scamp.” “ Jack, tell us 
about that one with a blue eye and a black eye. Do.” “ There’s plenty 
of girls with one black eye along the Highway by ....” “No, that’s 
a speshul one—come, Jack.” Donkin Icoked severe and disgusted ; 
Jimmy very much bored ; a grey-haired sea-dog shook his head slightly, 
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smiling at the bowl of his pipe, discreetly amused. Knowles 


. . Always on 
the kid.” He retired bashfully—muttering and pleased. They laughed, 
hooting in the crude light round Jimmy’s bed, where his hollowed black 
face moved to and fro restlessly on a white pillow. <A puff of wind 
came, made the flame of the lamp leap, and outside, high up, the sails 
fluttered, while near by the block of the foresheet struck a ringing blow 
on the iron bulwark. A voice far off cried “ Helm up!”; another, more 
faint, answered “ Hard-up, sir!” They became silent—waited expect- 
antly. The grey-haired seaman knocked his pipe on the doorstep and 
stood up. The ship leaned over gently, and the sea seemed to wake up, 
murmuring drowsily. “ Here's a little wind comin’,” said some one very 
low. Jimmy turned over slowly to face the breeze. The voice in the 
night cried loud and commanding :—‘“ Haul the spanker out.” The 
group before the door vanished out of the light. They could be heard 
tramping aft while they repeated with varied intonations :—-“ Spanker 

Out spanker, sir!” Donkin remained alone with Jimmy. 
There was a silence. Jimmy opened and shut his lips several times, as 
if swallowing draughts of fresher air; Donkin moved the toes of his 
bare feet and looked at them thoughtfully. 

“ Ain’t you going to give them a hand with the sail?” asked Jimmy. 

“No. Hif six ov ’em hain’t ’nough beef to set that blamed, rotten 
spanker, they hain’t fit to live,” answered Donkin in a bored, far-away 
voice, as though he had been talking from the bottom of a hole. Jimmy 
considered the conical, fowl-like profile with a queer kind of interest ; 
he was leaning out of his bunk with the calculating, uncertain expression 
of a man who reflects how best to lay hold of some strange creature that 
looks as though it could sting or bite. But he said only :—“ The mate 
will miss you—and there will be ructions.” 

Donkin got up to go. “I will do for ‘im hon some dark night, see 
hif I don’t,” he said over his shoulder. 

Jimmy went on quickly :—“ You're like a poll-parrot, like a screechin’ 
poll-parrot.” Donkin stopped and cocked his head attentively on one 
side. His big ears stood out, transparent and veined, resembling the 
thin wings of a bat. 

“Yuss ?” he said, with his back towards Jimmy. 

“Yes! Chatter out all you know—like .... like a dirty white 
cockatoo,” 
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Donkin waited. He could hear the other’s breathing, long and s!ow ; 
the breathing of a man with a hundredweight or so on the breastbone. 
Then he asked calmly :—“ What do I know ?” 

“What? .... What [ tell you.... not much. What do you 
want .... to taik about my healthso... .” 

“Hit’s a bloomin’ himposyshun. A _ bloomin’, stinkin’, first-class 
himposyshun—but hit don’t take me hin. Not hit.” 

Jimmy kept still. Donkin put his hands in his pockets, and in one 
slouching stride came up to the bunk. 

“ T talk—what’s the hodds. They hain’t men here—sheep they hare. 
A driven lot of sheep. I ‘old you hup.... Vy not? You're well 
hoff.” 


“Tam... . I don’t say anything about that..... . 

“Well. Let ’em see hit. Let ’em larn what a mancando. I ham 
aman. I know hall habout yer... .. ” Jimmy threw himself further 
away on the pillow ; the other stretched out his skinny neck, jerked his 
bird face down at him as though pecking at the eyes. “I ham a man. 
I’ve seen the hinside of every chokey in the Colonies rather ’n give hup 
my rights. .... : 


“You are a jail-prop,” said Jimmy weakly. 


“Tham .... an’ proud of it too. You! You haven’t the bloomin’ 
nerve—so you hinventyd this ere dodge..... ” He paused, then 
with marked afterthought accentuated slowly :—“ Yer ain’t sick—hare 
yer?” 


“No,” said Jimmy firmly. “Been out of sorts now and again this 
year,” he mumbled with a sudden drop in his voice. 

Donkin closed one eye, amicable and confidential. He whispered :— 
“Ye ’ave done hit afore—aven’tchee?” Jimmy smiled—then as if 
unable to hold back he let himself go:—“ Last ship—yes. I was out 
of sorts on the passage. See? It was easy. They paid me off in 
Calcutta, and the skipper made no bones about it either..... I got 
my money all right. Laid up fifty-eight days! The fools! O Lord! 
The fools! Paid right off.” He laughed spasmodically. Donkin 
chummed giggling. Then Jimmy coughed violently. “I am as well 
as ever,” he said, as soon as he could draw breath. 

Donkin made a derisive gesture. “In course,” he said profoundly, 
“hany one can see that.” “They don’t,” said Jimmy, gasping like a 
fish. “They would swallow any yarn,” affirmed Donkin. “Don’t you 
let on too much,” admonished Jimmy in an exhausted voice. “Your 
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little gyme? Eh?” commented Donkin jovially. Then with sudden 
disgust :—“ Yer hall for yerself, s’long has ye’re right... .. 

So charged with egoism James Wait pulled the blanket up to his 
chin and lay still for awhile. His heavy lips protruded in an ever- 
lasting black pout. “Why are you so hot on making trouble?” he 
asked without much interest. 

“’Cos hit’s a bloomin’ shayme. We hare put hon... . bad food, 
bad pay .... I want hus to kick up a bloomin’ row ; a blamed ’owling 
row that would make ’em remember! Knocking people habout.... 
brain hus .... hindeed! Ain’t we men?” His altruistic indignation 
blazed. Then he said calmly :—“ I’ve been a-hairing ov yer clothes.” 
“ All right,” said Jimmy languidly, “bring them in.” “Giv’ us the key 
of your chest, I’ll put ’em away for yer,” said Donkin with friendly 
eagerness.” “Bring ’em in, I will put them away myself,” answered 
James Wait with severity. Donkin looked down, muttering. ‘“ What 
d’you say? What d’you say?” inquired Wait anxiously. “ Nothink. 
The night’s dry; let ’em ‘ang out till the morning,” said Donkin, in a 
strangely trembling voice, as though restraining laughter or rage. 
Jimmy seemed satisfied. “Give me a little water for the night in my 
mug—there,” he said. Donkin took a stride over the doorstep. “Git 
it yerself,” he replied in a surly tone. “You can do it, hunless you 
hare sick.” “Of course I can do it,” said Wait, “only ....” “Well, 
then, do it,” said Donkin viciously. “If yer can look hafter yer clothes, 
yer can look hafter yerself.” He went on deck without a look back. 

Jimmy reached out for the mug. Not a drop. He put it back 
gently with a faint sigh—and closed his eyes. He thought :—* That 
lunatic Belfast will bring me some water if I ask. Fool. I am very 
thirsty.” It was very hot in the cabin, and it seemed to turn slowly 
round, detach itself from the ship, and swing out smoothly into 
a luminous, arid space where a black sun shone, spinning very fast. 
A place without any water! No water! <A policeman with the face of 
Donkin drank a glass of beer by the side of an empty well, and flew 
away flapping vigorously. A ship, whose masts protruded through 
the sky and could not be seen, was discharging grain, and the wind 
whirled the dry husks in spirals along the quay of a dock with no 
water in it. He whirled along with the dust—very tired and light. 
All his inside was gone. He felt lighter than the husks—and more 
dry. He expanded his hollow chest. The air streamed in carrying 
away in its rush a lot of strange things that resembled houses, trees, 
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people, lamp-posts. .... No more! There was no more air—and he 
had not finished drawing his long breath. But he was in jail! They 
were locking him up. A door slammed. They turned the key twice, 
flung a bucket of water over him—Phoo! What for ? 

He opened his eyes, thinking the fall had been very heavy for an 
empty man—cempty—empty. He was in his cabin. Ah! All right 
His face was streaming with perspiration, his arms heavier than lead. 
He saw the cook standing in the doorway, a brass key in one hand and 
a bright tin hook-pot in the other. 

“T have been locking up for the night,” said the cook, beaming 
benevolently. “Eight-bells just gone. I brought you a pot of cold 
tea for your night’s drinking, Jimmy. I sweetened it with some white 
cabin sugar, too. Well—it won’t break the ship.” 

He came in, hung the pot on the edge of the bunk, asked per- 
functorily “ How goes it?” and sat down on the box. “H’m,” grunted 
Wait inhospitably. The cook wiped his face with a dirty cotton rag, 
which, afterwards, he tied round his neck. “That’s how them firemen 
do in steamboats,” he said serenely, and much pleased with himself. 
“My work is as heavy as theirs—I’m thinking—and longer hours. Did 
you ever see them down the stokehold? Like fiends they look—firing 
—firing—firing—down there.” 

He pointed his forefinger at the deck. Some gloomy thought 
darkened his shining face, fleeting, like the shadow of a travelling 
cloud over the light of a peaceful sea. The relieved watch tramped 
noisily forward, passing in a body across the sheen of the doorway. 
Some one cried “Good night!” Belfast stopped for a moment, and 
looked in at Jimmy, quivering and speechless as with repressed 
emotion. He gave the cook a glance charged with dismal foreboding, 
and vanished. The cook cleared his throat. Jimmy stared upwards 
and kept as still as a man in hiding. 

The night was clear, with a gentle breeze. The ship heeled over 
a little, slipping quietly over a sombre sea towards the inaccessible 
and festal splendour of a black horizon pierced by points of flickering 
fire. Above the mastheads the resplendent curve of the Milky Way 
spanned the sky like a triumphal arch of eternal light, thrown over 
the dark pathway of the earth. On the forecastle head a man whistled 
with loud precision a lively jig, while another could be heard faintly, 
shuffling and stamping in time. There came from forward a confused 
murmur of voices, laughter—snatches of song. The cook shook his 
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head, glanced obliquely at Jimmy, and began to mutter:—* Aye. 
Dance and sing. That’s all they think of. I am surprised the 
Providence don’t get tired They forget the day that’s sure 
tocome.. 

Jimmy drank a gulp of tea, hurriedly as though he had stolen it, 
and shrank under his blanket, edging away towards the bulkhead. The 
cook got up, closed the door, then sat down again, and said dis- 
tinctly :— 

“Whenever I poke my galley fire I think of you chaps 
swearing, stealing, lying, and worse—as if there was no such thing 
as another world Not bad fellows, either, in a way,” he con- 
ceded slowly. Then, after a pause of regretful musing, he went on in 
a resigned tone :—“ Well, well. They will have a hot time of it. Hot! 
did I say? The furnaces of one of them White Star boats ain’t 
nothing to it.” 

He kept very quiet for a while. There was a great stir in his 


brain ; an addled vision of bright outlines ; an exciting row of rousing 


songs and groans of pain. He suffered, enjoyed, admired, approved. 
He was delighted, frightened, exalted — as on that evening (the 
only time in his life—thirty-seven years ago; he loved to recall the 
number of years) when, as a young man, he had—through keeping 
bad company—become intoxicated in an East-end music hall. <A tide 
of sudden feeling swept him clean out of his body. He soared. He 
contemplated the secret of the hereafter. It commended itself to him. 
It was excellent; he loved it, himself, all hands, and Jimmy. His 
heart overflowed with tenderness, with comprehension, with the desire 
to meddle, with anxiety for the soul of that black man, with the pride 
of possessed eternity, with the feeling of might. Snatch him up in his 
arms and pitch him right into the middle of salvation . ... the black 
soul—blacker—body—rot—Devil. No! Talk —strength — Samson. 
.... There was a great din as of cymbals in his ears ; he flashed through 
an ecstatic jumble of shining faces, lilies, prayer-books, unearthly joy, 
white shirts, gold harps, black coats, wings. He saw flowing garments, 
clean shaved faces, a sea of light—a lake of pitch. There were sweet 
scents, a smell of sulphur—red tongues of flame licking a white mist. 
An awesome voice thundered It lasted three seconds. 

“Jimmy!” he cried, in an inspired tone. Then he hesitated. A 
spark of human pity glimmered yet through the infernal fog of his 
supreme conceit. 
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“What?” said James Wait, unwillingly. There was a silence. He 
turned his head just the least bit, and stole a cautious glance. The 
cook’s lips moved inaudibly ; his face was rapt, his eyes turned up. 
He seemed to be mentally imploring deck beams, the brass hook of 
the lamp, two cockroaches. 

“ Look here,” said Wait, “1 want to goto sleep. I think I could.” 

“This is no time for sleep!” exclaimed the cook, very loud. He 
had prayerfully divested himself of the last vestige of his humanity. 
He was a voice—a fleshless and sublime thing, as on that memorable 
night—the night when he went over the sea to make coffee for perish- 
ing sinners. “This is no time for sleeping,” he repeated, with exalta- 
tion. “/ can't sleep.” 

“Don't care damn,” said Wait, with factitious energy. “Ican. Go 
an’ turn in.” 

“Swear .... in the very jaws . . in the very jaws. Don’t you 
see the fire... . don’t you feel it. Blind, chock-full of sin. I can 
see it for you. I can’t bear it. I hear the call tosave you. Night and 
day. Jimmy, let me save you!” The words of entreaty and menace 
broke out of him in a roaring torrent. The cockroaches ran away. 
Jimmy perspired, wriggling stealthily under his blanket. The cook 
yelled. .... “Your days are numbered! ... .” “Gct out of this,” 


»” 


It contained an immensity 
of fear and pain; an atmosphere of shrieks and moans; prayers 
vociferated like blasphemies and whispered curses. Outside, the men 
called by Charley, who informed them in tones of delight that there 
was a row going on in Jimmy’s plact, pushed before the closed door, 
too startled to open it. All hands were there. The watch below 
had jumped out on deck in their shirts, as after a collision. Men 
running up, asked :—-* What is it?” Others said :—* Listen!” The 
muffled screaming went on:—“On your knees! On your knees!” 


The little cabin was as hot as an oven. 


“Shut up!” “Never! You are delivered into my hands..... Your 
life has been saved..... Purpose. .... eae Repent.” 
“You are a bloody fool! ....” “Account of you....you..... 
Never sleep in this world, ifI ....” “ Leave off.” “No!.... stoke- 
hold ....onlythink..... ” Then an impassioned screeching babble, 
where words pattered like hail. “No!” shouted Jim. “Yes. You are 

ff. ee Everybody ....” “You lie!” “I see you 
dying this minnyt ... . before my eyes ... . as good as dead now.” 
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“Help!” shouted Jimmy, piercingly. ‘“ Not in this valley .... look 
upwards,” howled the other. “Go away! Murder! Help!” clamoured 
Jimmy. His voice broke. There were moanings, low mutters, a few 
sobs. 

“What's the matter now?” said a seldom-heard voice. “Fall 
back, men! Fall back, there!” repeated Mr. Creighton sternly, 
pushing through. “Here’s the old man,” whispered some. “The 
cook’s in there, sir,’ exclaimed several, backing away. The door 
clattered open ; a broad stream of light darted out on wondering faces ; 
a warm whiff of vitiated air passed. The two mates towered head 
and shoulders above the spare, grey-headed man who stood revealed 
between them, in shabby clothes, stiff and angular, like a small carved 
figure, and with a thin; composed face. The cook got up from his 
knees. Jimmy sat high in the bunk, clasping his drawn-up legs. The 
tassel of the blue nightcap almost imperceptibly trembled over his 
knees. They gazed astonished at his long, curved back, while the 
white corner of one eye gleamed blindly at them. He was afraid 
to turn his head, he shrank within himself, and there was an aspect 
astounding and animal-like in the perfection of his expectant immo- 
bility. A thing of instinct—the unthinking stillness of a scared brute. 

“What are you doing here?” asked Mr. Baker, sharply. “ My 
duty,” said the cook, with ardour. “Your .... what?” began the 
mate. Captain Allistoun touched his arm lightly. “I know his caper,” 
he said, in a low voice. “Come out of that, Podmore,” he ordered, 
aloud. 

The cook wrung his hands, shook his fists above his head, and his 
arms dropped as if too heavy. For a moment he stood distracted and 
speechless. “Never,” he stammered,“I....he.... 1.” “ What— 
do—you—say ?” pronounced Captain Allistoun. “ Come out at once—or 
“ | am going,” said the cook, with a hasty and sombre resignation. 
He strode over the doorstep firmly—hesitated—made a few steps. 
They looked at him in silence. “I make you responsible!” he cried 
desperately, turning half round. “That man is dying. I make you 

.” “You there yet?” called the master in a threatening tone. 


”» 
e-. . 


“No, sir,” he exclaimed hurriedly in a startled voice. The boatswain 
led him away by the arm; some one laughed ; Jimmy lifted his head 
for a stealthy glance, and in one unexpected ‘leap sprang out of his 
bunk ; Mr. Baker made a clever catch and felt him very limp in his 
arms ; the group at the door grunted with surprise. “He lies,” gasped 
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Wait, “he talked about black devils—he is a devil—a white devil—I am 
all right.” He stiffened himself and Mr. Baker, experimentally, let 
him go. He staggered a pace or two; Captain Allistoun watched him 
with a quiet and penetrating gaze ; Belfast ran to his support. He did 
not appear to be aware of any one near him; he stood silent for a 
moment, battling single-handed with a legion of nameless terrors amidst 
the eager looks of excited men that watched him far off, utterly alone 
in the impenetrable solitude of his fear. Heavy breathings stirred 
the darkness. The sea gurgled through the scuppers as the ship 
heeled over to a short puff of wind. 

“Keep him away from me,” said James Wait at last in his fine 
baritone voice, and leaning with all his weight on Belfast’s neck. “I’ve 
been better this last week .... 1 am well .... I was going back to 
duty ... . to-morrow—now if you like—Captain.” Belfast hitched 
his shoulders to keep him upright. 

“No,” said the master, looking at him fixedly. 

Under his armpit Belfast’s red face moved uneasily. A row of 
eyes gleaming stared on the edge of light. They pushed one another 
with elbows, turned their heads, whispered. Wait let his chin fall on 
his breast, and, with lowered eyelids, looked round in a suspicious 
manner. 


“Why not?” cried a voice from the shadows, “the man’s all right, 


” 


sir. 

“TI am all right,’ said Wait with eagerness. “Been sick ,.. - 
better .... turn-to now.” He sighed. “ Howly Mother!” exclaimed 
Belfast with a heave of the shoulders, “stand up, Jimmy.” “Keep 
away from me then,” said Wait, giving Belfast a petulant push, and, 
reeling, fetched against the door-post. His cheek-bones glistened as 
though they had been varnished. He snatched off his night-cap, wiped 
his perspiring face with it, flung it on the deck. “I am coming out,” he 
said without stirring. 

“No. You don’t,” said the master curtly. Bare feet shuffled ; 
disapproving voices murmured all round. He went on as if he had 
not heard :—“ You have been skulking nearly all the passage, and now 
you want to come out. You think you are near enough to the pay- 
table now. Smell the shore, hey ?” 

“l’ve been sick .... now—better,” mumbled Wait glaring in the 
light. “You have been shamming sick,” retorted Captain Allistoun 
with severity. “Why... .” he hesitated for less than half a second. 
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“Why, anybody can see that. There’s nothing the matter with you, 
but you choose to lie up to please yourself—and now you shall lie up 
to please me. Mr. Baker, my orders are that this man is not to be 
allowed on deck to the end of the passage.” 

There were exclamations of surprise, triumph, indignation. The 
dark group of men swung across the light. “What for?” “Told you 


” 


so .... “Bloomin’ shame. . 


” 
. 


“We've got to say something 
habout that,” screeched Donkin from the rear. “ Never mind, Jim... . 
We will see you righted,” cried several together. An elderly seaman 
stepped to the front. “D’ye mean to say, sir,” he asked ominously, 
“that a sick chap ain't allowed to get well in this ’ere hooker?” 
Behind him Donkin whispered excitedly amongst a staring crowd 


where no one spared him a glance; but Captain Allistoun shook a 
forefinger at the angry bronzed face of the speaker. “ You—you hold 
your tongue,” he said warningly. “This isn’t the way,” clamoured two 
or three younger men. “Hare we bloomin’ masheens?” inquired 
Donkin in a piercing tone, and dived under the elbows of the front 
rank. “Soon show ’im we ain’t boys... .”’ “The man’s a man if he 
is black.” “ We ain’t goin’ to work this bloomin’ ship shorthanded if 
Snowball’s all right ....” “He says he is.” “ Well then, strike, boys, 
strike!” “That’s the bloomin’ ticket.” Captain Allistoun said sharply 
to the second mate :—“ Keep quiet, Mr. Creighton,” and stood composed 
in the tumult, listening with profound attention to mixed growls and 
screeches, to every exclamation and every curse of the sudden outbreak. 
Somebody slammed the cabin door to with a kick ; the darkness, full 
of menacing mutters, leaped with a short clatter over the streak of 
light, and the men became gesticulating shadows that growled, hissed, 
laughed excitedly. Mr. Baker whispered :—“ Get away from them, sir.” 
The big shape of Mr. Creighton hovered silently about the slight 
figure of the master. “We have been hymposed upon all this voyage,” 
said a gruff voice, “but this ‘ere fancy takes the cake.” “That man is a 
shipmate.” “Are we bloomin’ kids?” “The port watch will refuse 
duty.” Charley carried away by his feelings whistled shrilly, then 
yelped :—* Giv’us our Jimmy.” This seemed to cause a variation in the 
disturbance. There was a fresh burst of squabbling uproar. A lot of 
quarrels were set going at once. ‘“ Yes—No.” “Never been sick.” 
“Go for them to once.” “Shut yer mouth, youngster—this is men’s 
work.” “Is it?” muttered Captain Allistoun bitterly. Mr. Baker 
grunted :—* Ough! They’re gone silly. -They’ve been simmering for 
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the last month.” “I did notice,” said the master. “They have started a 
row amongst themselves now,” said Mr. Creighton with disdain. “ Better 
get aft, sir. We will soothe them.” “Keep your temper, Creighton,” 
said the master. And the three men began to move slowly towards 
the cabin door. 


In the shadows of the fore rigging a dark mass stamped, eddied, 
advanced, retreated. There were words of reproach, encouragement, 
unbelief, execration. The elder seamen, bewildered and angry, growled 
their determination to go through with something or other ; but the 
younger school of advanced thought exposed their and Jimmy’s wrongs 
with confused shouts, arguing amongst themselves. They clustered 
round that moribund carcass, the fit emblem of their aspirations, and, 
encouraging one another, they swayed, they tramped on one spot, 
shouting that they would not be “put upon.” Inside the cabin, Belfast, 
helping Jimmy into his bunk, twitched all over in his desire not to miss 
all the row, and with difficulty restrained the tears of his facile emotion. 
James Wait, flat on his back under the blanket, gasped complaints. 
“We will back you up, never fear,” assured Belfast, busy about his 
feet. “I'll come out to-morrow morning .... take my chance . 
you fellows must .. . .” mumbled Wait, “I come out to-morrow... . 
skipper or no skipper.” He lifted one arm with great difficulty, passed 
the hand over his face. “Don’t you let that cook ... .” he breathed 
out. “ No, no,” said Belfast, turning his back on the bunk, “I will put 
a head on him if he comes near you.” “I will smash his mug!” 
exclaimed faintly Wait, enraged and weak; “I don’t want to kill a 
man, but... .” He panted fast like a dog after a run in sunshine. 
Some one just outside the door shouted :—“ He’s as fit as any ov us!” 
Belfast put his hand on the door-handle. “ Here!” called James Wait 
hurriedly, and in such a clear voice that the other spun round with 
a start. James Wait, stretched out black and deathlike in the dazzling 
light, turned his head on the pillow. His eyes stared at Belfast, 
appealing and impudent. “Iam rather weak from lying up so long,” 
he said distinctly. Belfast nodded. “Getting quite well now,” insisted 
Wait. “Yes. I noticed you getting better this... . last month,” 
said Belfast looking down. “Hallo! What’s this?” he shouted and 
ran out. 

He was flattened directly against the side of the house by two men 
who lurched against him. A lot of disputes seemed to be going on 
all round. He got clear and saw three indistinct figures standing 
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alone in the fainter darkness under the arched foot of the mainsail, 
that rose above their heads like a convex wall of a high edifice. 
Donkin hissed :—“Go for them ... . it’s dark!” The crowd took a 
short run aft in a body—then there was a check. Donkin, agile 
and thin, flitted past with his right arm going like a windmill—and 
then stood still suddenly with his arm pointing” rigidly above his 
head. The hurtling flight of some small, heavy object was heard ; it 
passed between the heads of the two mates, bounded heavily along 
the deck, struck the after hatch with a ponderous and deadened blow. 
The bulky shape of Mr. Baker grew distinct. “Come to your senses, 
men!” he cried, advancing at the arrested crowd. “Come back, 
Mr. Baker!” called the master’s quiet voice. He obeyed unwillingly. 
There was a minute of silence, then a deafening hubbub arose. Above 
it Archie was heard energetically :—“If yejdo it"ageen I wull tell!” 
There were shouts. “Don’t!” “Drop it!” “We ain't that kind!” 
The black cluster of human forms reeled against the bulwark, back 
again towards the house. ‘Shadowy figures could be seen tottering, 
falling, leaping up. Ringbolt's rang under stumbling feet. “ Drop it!” 
“Let me!” “No!” “Curse you....hah!” Then sounds as of 
some one’s face being slapped ; a piece of iron fell on the deck; a 
short scuffle, and some one’s shadowy body scuttled rapidly across the 
main hatch before the shadow of a kick. A raging voice sobbed out 
a torrent of filthy language .... “Throwing things—good God!” 
grunted Mr. Baker in dismay. “That was meant for me,” said the 
master quietly. “I felt the wind of that thing; what was it—an iron 
belaying-pin?” “By Jove!” muttered Mr. Creighton. The confused 
voices of men talking amidships mingled with the wash of the sea, 
ascended between the silent and distended sails—seemed to flow away 
into the night, further than the horizon, higher than the sky. The 
stars burned steadily over the inclined mastheads. Trails of light 
lay on the water, broke before the advancing hull, and, after she had 
passed, trembled for a long time as if in awe of the murmuring sea. 
Meantime the helmsman, anxious to know what the row was about, 
had let go the wheel, and, bent double, ran with long, stealthy footsteps 
to the break of the poop. The Warcissus, left to herself, came up 
gently to the wind without any one being aware of it. Ske gave a 
slight roll, and the sleeping sails woke suddenly, coming all together 
with a mighty flap against the masts, then filled again one after 
another in a quick succession of loud reports that ran down the 
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lofty spars till the collapsed mainsail flew out last with a violent 
jerk. The ship trembled from trucks to keel; the sails kept on 
rattling like a discharge of musketry; the chain sheets and loose 
shackles jingled aloft in a thin peal; the gin-blocks groaned. It 
was as if an invisible hand had given the ship an angry shake to 
recall the men that peopled her decks to the sense of reality, vigilance, 
and duty. “Helm up!” cried the master sharply. “Run aft, Mr. 
Creighton, and see what that fool there is up to.” “Flatten in the 
head sheets. Stand by the weather fore-braces,” 
Startled men ran swiftly, repeating the orders. The watch below, 
abandoned all at once by the watch on deck, drifted towards the 
forecastle in twos and threes, arguing noisily as they went. “We 
shall see to-morrow !” cried a loud voice, as if to cover with a menacing 
hint an inglorious retreat. And then only orders were heard, the 
falling of heavy coils of rope, the rattling of blocks. Singleton’s white 
head flitted here and there in the night, high above the deck, like the 
ghost of a bird. “Going off, sir!” shouted Mr. Creighton from aft. 
“Full again.” “All right... .” “Ease off the head sheets. That 
will do the braces. Coil the ropes,” grunted Mr. Baker, bustling 
about. 

Gradually the tramping noises, the confused sound of voices, died 
out, and the officers, coming together on the poop, discussed the events. 
Mr. Baker was bewildered, and grunted; Mr. Creighton was calmly 
furious ; but Captain Allistoun was composed and thoughtful. He 
listened to Mr. Baker’s growling argumentation, to Creighton’s inter- 
jected and severe remarks, while looking down on the deck he weighed 
in his hand the iron belaying-pin—that a moment ago had just 
missed his head—as if it had been the only tangible fact of the whole 
transaction. He was one of those commanders who speak little, seem 
to hear nothing, look at no one—and who know everything, hear every 
whisper, see every fleeting shadow of their ship’s life. His two big 
officers towered above his lean, short figure; they talked over his 
head ; they were dismayed, surprised, and angry, while between them 
the little quiet man seemed to have found his taciturn serenity in the 
profound depths of a larger experience. Lights were burning in the 
forecastle ; now and then a loud gust of babbling chatter came from 
forward, swept over the decks, and became faint, as if the unconscious 
ship, gliding gently through the great peace of the sea, had left behind 
and for ever the foolish noise of turbulent mankind, But it was 


growled Mr. Baker. 
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renewed again and again. Gesticulating arms, profiles of heads with 
open mouths appeared for a moment in the illuminated squares of 
doorways ; black fists darted—withdrew. ... . “Yes. It was most 
damnable to have such an unprovoked row sprung on one,” assented 
the master..... A tumult of yells rose in the light, abruptly 
ceased. .... He didn’t think there would be any further trouble 
just then..... <A bell was struck aft, another, forward, answered 
in a deeper tone, and the clamour of ringing metal spread round the 
ship in a circle of wide vibrations that ebbed away into the immeasur- 
able night of an empty sea..... Didn’t he know them! Didn't he! 
In past years. Better men, too. Real men to stand by one in a tight 
place. Worse than devils too sometimes—downright, horned devils. 
Pah! This—nothing. A miss as good as a mile..... The wheel 
was being relieved in the usual way. “ Full and by,” said, very loud, 
the nm 2n going off. “Full and by,” repeated the other, catching hold of 
the spokes. “This head wind is my trouble,” exclaimed the master, 
stamping his foot in sudden anger. “Head wind! all the rest is 
nothing.” He was calm again ina moment. “Keep them on the move 
to-night, gentlemen ; just to let them feel we’ve got hold all the time— 
quietly, you know. Mind you keep your hands off them, Creighton. 
To-morrow I will talk to them like a Dutch uncle. A crazy crowd of 
tinkers! Yes, tinkers! I could count the real sailors amongst them 
on the fingers of one hand. Nothing will do but a row—if—you— 
please.” He paused. “Did you think I had gone wrong there, 
Mr. Baker?” He tapped his forehead, laughed short. “When I saw 
him standing there, three parts dead and so scared—black amongst 
that gaping lot—no grit to face what’s coming to us all—the notion came 
to me all at once, before I could think. Sorry for him—like you would 


for a sick brute. If ever creature was in a mortal funk to die! .... I 
thought I would let him go out in his own way. Kind of impulse. It 
never came into my head, those fools..... H’m! Stand to it now— 


of course.” He stuck the belaying-pin in his pocket, seemed ashamed 
of himself, then sharply :—“ If you see Podmore at his tricks again, tell 
him I will have him put under the pump. Had to do it once before. 
The fellow breaks out like that now and then. Good cook, tho.” He 
walked away quickly, came back to the companion. The two mates 
followed him through the starlight with amazed eyes. He went down 
three steps, and, changing his tone, spoke with his head near the deck :— 
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“T shan’t turn in to-night, in case of anything; just call outif.... 
Did vou see the eyes of that sick nigger, Mr. Baker? I fancied he 
begged me for something. What? Past all help. One lone black 
beggar amongst the lot of us, and he seemed to look through me into 
the very hell. Fancy, this wretched Podmore! Well, let him die in 
peace. I am master here after all. Say what I like. Let him be. He 
might have been half a man once .... Keepa good look-out.” He 
disappeared down below, leaving his mates facing one another, and 
more impressed than if they had seen a stone image shed a miraculous 
tear of compassion over the incertitudes of life and death. 

In the blue mist spreading from twisted threads that stood upright 
in the bowls of pipes, the forecastle appeared as vast as a hall. Between 
the beams a heavy cloud stagnated ; and the lamps surrounded by 
halos burned each at the core of a purple glow in two lifeless flames 
without rays. Wreaths drifted in denser wisps. Men sprawled about 
on the deck, sat in negligent poses, or, bending a knee, drooped with 
one shoulder against a bulkhead. Lips moved, eyes flashed, waving 
arms made sudden eddies in the smoke. The rumour of voices seemed 
to pile itself higher and higher as if unable to run out quick enough 
through the narrow doors. The watch below in their shirts, and striding 
on long white legs, resembled raving somnambulists ; now and then one 
of the watch on deck would rush in, looking strangely over-dressed, 
listen a while, fling a rapid sentence into the noise and run out again ; 
but a few remained near the door, fascinated, and with one ear turned 
to the deck. “Stick together, boys,” roared Davis. Belfast tried’ to 
make himself heard. Knowles grinned in a slow, dazed way. A short 
fellow with a thick clipped beard kept on yelling periodically :—* Who’s 
afeard? Who's afeard?” Another one jumped up, excited, with 
blazing eyes, sent out a string of unattached curses, and sat down 
quietly. Two men discussed familiarly, striking one another’s breasts in 
turn, to clinch arguments. ‘Three others, with their heads in a bunch, 
spoke all together with a confidential air, and at the top of their voices. 
It was a stormy chaos of speech where intelligible fragments tossing, 
struck the ear. One could hear :—“In the last ship—Who cares? Try 
it on any one of us if . Knock under—Not a hand’s turn—He 
says he is all right—I always thought—Never mind Donkin, 
crouching all in a heap against the bowsprit, hunched his shoulder- 
blades as high as his ears, and, hanging a peaked nose, resembled a sick 
vulture with ruffled plumes. Belfast, straddling his legs, had a face red 
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with yelling, and with arms thrown up, figured a Maltese cross. The 
two Scandinavians, in a corner, had the dumbfounded and distracted 
aspect of men gazing at a cataclysm. And beyond the light Singleton 
stood in the smoke, monumental, indistinct, with his head touching the 
beam ; like a statue of heroic size in the gloom of a crypt. 

He stepped forward, impassive and big. The noise subsided like a 
broken wave, but Belfast cried once more with uplifted arms : —‘ The 
man is dying, I tell ye!” then sat down suddenly on the hatch and took 
his head between his hands. All looked at Singleton, gazing upwards 
from the deck, staring out of dark corners, or turning their heads with 
curious glances. They were expectant and appeased as if that old 
man, who looked at no one, had possessed the secret of their uneasy 
indignations and desires, a sharper vision, a clearer knowledge. And 
indeed standing there amongst them, he had the uninterested appear- 
ance of one who had seen multitudes of ships, had listened many times 
to voices such as theirs, had already seen all that could happen on the 
wide seas, They heard his voice rumble in his broad chest as though 
the words had been rolling towards them out of a rugged past. “What 
do you want to do?” he*asked. No one answered. Only Knowles 
muttered, “ Aye, aye,” and somebody said low :—“ It’s a bloomin’ shame.” 
He waited, made a contemptuous gesture. “I have seen rows aboard 
ship before some of you were born,” he said slowly, “for something or 
nothing ; but never for such a thing.” “The man is dying,I tell ye,” 
repeated Belfast woefully, sitting at Singleton’s feet. “And a black 
fellow, too,” went on the old seaman, “I have seen them die like flies.” 
He stopped, thoughtful, as if trying to recollect gruesome things, details 
of horrors, hecatombs of niggers ; and they looked at him absorbed. 
He was old enough to remember slavers, bloody mutinies, pirates, 
perhaps; who could tell through what violences and terrors he had 
lived? What would he say? He said :—*“ You can’t help him; die he 
must.” He made another pause. His moustache and beard stirred. 
He chewed words, mumbled behind tangled white hairs; incompre- 
hensible and exciting, like an oracle behind a veil “ Stop ashore 

. sick .... Instead Bringing all this head wind. Afraid. 
The sea will have her own Die in sight of land. Always so. 
They know it . . . . long passage . . . . more days, more dollars 
You keep quiet What do you want? Can't help him.” He 
seemed to wake up from a dream. “You can’t help yourselves,” he 
said austerely, “Skipper’s no fool. He has something in his mind. 
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Look out—I say! I know’em!” With eyes fixed in front of him, he 
turned his head from right to left, from left to right, as if inspecting 
a long row of astute skippers. “ He said ’e would brain me!” cried 
Donkin in a heartrending tone. Singleton peered downwards with 
puzzled attention, as though he couldn’t find him. “Damn you!” he 
said vaguely, giving it up. He radiated unspeakable wisdom, hard 
unconcern, the chilling air of resignation. Round him all the listeners 
felt themselves somehow completely enlightened by their disappoint- 
ment, and, mute, they lolled about with the careless ease of men who 
can discern perfectly the irremediable aspect of their existence. He, 
profound and unconscious, waved his arm once, and strode out on deck 
without another word. 

Belfast was lost in a round-eyed meditation. One or two vaulted 
heavily into upper berths, and, once there, sighed ; others dived head 
first inside lower bunks—swift, and turning round instantly upon them- 
selves, like animals going into lairs. The grating of a knife scraping 
burnt clay was heard. Knowles grinned no more. Davies said, in 
a tone of ardent conviction :—“ Then our skipper’s looney.” Archie 
muttered :—‘“ My faith! we haven’t heard the last of it yet!” Four 
bells were struck. “ Half our watch below is gone!” cried Knowles in 
alarm, then reflected. “ Well, two hours’ sleep is something towards 
a rest,” he observed consolingly. Some already pretended to slumber ; 
and Charley, sound asleep, suddenly said a few slurred words in an 
arbitrary, blank voice. “This blamed boy has worrums!” commented 
Knowles from under a blanket, and in a learned manner. Belfast got 
up, and approached Archie’s berth. “We pulled him out,” he whispered 
sadly. “What?” said the other, with sleepy discontent. “And now 
we will have to chuck him overboard,” went on Belfast, whose lower lip 
trembled. “Chuck what?” asked Archie. “Poor Jimmy,” breathed 
out Belfast. “He be blowed!” said Archie with untruthful brutality, 
and sat up in his bunk. “It’s all through him. If’t hadn’t been for 
me, there would have been murder on board this ship!” “’Tain’t his 
fault, is it?” argued Belfast, in a murmur. “I’ve put him to bed.... 
an’ he ain’t no heavier than an empty beef-cask,” he added, with tears 
in his eyes. Archie looked at him steadily, then turned his nose to the 
ship’s side with determination. Belfast wandered about as though he 
had lost his way in the dim forecastle, and nearly fell over Donkin. He 
contemplated him from on high for a while. “ Ain’t ye going to turn 
in?” he asked. Donkin looked up hopelessly. “That black-’earted 
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Scotch son of a thief kicked me!” he whispered from the floor, in a tone 
of utter desolation. “And a good job, too!” said Belfast, still very much 
depressed. “You were as near hanging as damn-it to-night, sonny. 
Don’t you play any of your murthering games around my Jimmy! 
You haven’t pulled him out. You just mifid! ’Cos if I start to kick 
you ”"—he brightened up a bit—“if I start to kick you, it will be Yankee 
fashion—to break something!” He tapped lightly with his knuckles 
the top of the bowed head. “ You moind, me bhoy!” he concluded, 
cheerily. Donkin let it pass. ‘“ Will they split on me?” he asked, with 
pained anxiety. “ Who—split?” hissed Belfast, coming back a step. 
“[ would split your nose this minyt if I hadn’t Jimmy to look after! 
Who d’ye think we are?” Donkin rose, and watched Belfast’s back 
lurch through the doorway. On all sides invisible men slept, breathing 
calmly. He seemed to draw courage and fury from the peace around 
him. Venomous and thin-faced, he glared from the ample misfit of 
borrowed clothes as if looking for something he could smash. His 
heart leaped wildly in his narrow chest. They slept! He wanted to 
wring necks, gouge eyes, spit on faces. He shook a dirty pair of meagre 
fists at the smoking lights. “ Ye’re no men!” he cried, in a deadened 
tone. Noone moved. “ Yer ’aven’t the pluck of a mouse!” His voice 
rose to a husky screech. Wamibo darted out a dishevelled head, and 
looked at him wildly. “Ye’re sweepings ov ships! I ’ope you will 
hall rot before you die!” Wamibo blinked, uncomprehending but 
interested. Donkin sat down heavily; he blew with force through 
quivering nostrils, he ground and snapped his teeth, and, his chin 
pressed hard against his breast, he seemed busy gnawing his way 
through it, as if to get at the heart within. 

In the morning the ship, beginning another day of her wandering 
life, had an aspect of sumptuous freshness, like the spring-time of the 
earth. The washed decks glistened in a long clear stretch ; the oblique 
sunlight struck the yellow brasses in dazzling splashes, darted over 
the polished rods in lines of gold, and the single drops of salt water, 
forgotten here and there along the rail, were as limpid as drops of dew, 
and sparkled more than scattered diamonds. The sails slept, hushed 
by a gentle breeze. The sun, rising lonely and splendid in the blue 
sky, saw a solitary ship gliding close-hauled on the blue sea. 

The men pressed three deep abreast of the mainmast and opposite 
the cabin-door. They shuffled, pushed, had an irresolute mien and 
stolid faces. At every slight movement Knowles lurched heavily on 
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his short leg. Donkin glided behind backs, restless and anxious, like 
a man looking for an ambush. Captain Allistoun came out suddenly. 
He walked to and fro before the front. He was grey, slight, alert, 
shabby in the sunshine, and as hard as adamant. He had his right 
hand in the side-pocket of his jacket, and also something heavy in 
there that made folds all down that side. One of the seamen cleared 
his throat ominously. “I haven't till now found fault with you men,” 
said the master, stopping short. He faced them with his worn, steely 
gaze, that by an universal illusion looked straight into every individual 
pair of the twenty pairs of eyes before his face. At his back Mr. Baker, 
gloomy and bull-necked, grunted low; Mr. Creighton, fresh as paint, 
had rosy cheeks and a ready, resolute bearing. “And I don’t now,” 
continued the master; “but I am here to drive this ship and keep 
every man-jack aboard of her up to the mark. If you knew your work 
as well as I do mine, there would be no trouble. You've been braying 
in the dark about ‘See to-morrow morning!’ Well, you see me now. 
What do you want?” He waited, stepping quickly to and fro, giving 
them searching glances. What did they want? They shifted from 
foot to foot, they balanced their bodies ; some, pushing back their caps, 
scratched their heads. What did they want? Jimmy was forgotten ; 
no one thought of him, alone forward in his cabin, fighting great 
shadows, clinging to brazen lies, chuckling painfully over his transparent 
deceptions. No, not Jimmy; he was more forgotten than if he had 
been dead. They wanted great things. And suddenly all the simple 
words they knew seemed to be lost for ever in the immensity of their 
vague and burning desire. They knew what they wanted, but they 
could not find anything worth saying. They stirred on one spot, 
swinging, at the end of muscular arms, big tarry hands with crooked 
fingers. A murmur died out. “What is it—food?” asked the master. 
“You know the stores had been spoiled off the Cape.” “We know 
that, sir,” said a bearded shellback in the front rank. “ Work too hard— 
eh? Too much for your strength?” he asked again. There was an 
offended silence. “We don’t want to go shorthanded, sir,” began at 
last Davies in a wavering voice, “and this ’ere black— 4 
“Enough,” cried the master. He stood scanning them for a moment, 
then, walking a few steps this way and that, began to storm at them 
coldly, in gusts violent and cutting like the gales of those icy seas that 
had known his youth. “Tell you what’s the matter? Too big for your 
boots. Think yourselves damn good men. Know half your work, Do 
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half your duty. Think it too much. If you did ten times as much it 
wouldn’t be enough.” ‘We did our best by her, sir,” cried some one 
with shaky exasperation. ‘ Your best,” stormed on the master. ‘“ You 
hear a lot on shore, don’t you? They don’t tell you there your best 
isn’t much to boast of. I tell you—your best is no better than bad. 
You can do no more? No,I know, and say nothing. But you stop 
your caper, or I will stop it for you. I am ready for you. Stop it.” 
He shook a finger at the crowd. “ As.to that man,” he raised his voice 
very much ; “as to that man, if he puts his nose out on deck without my 
leave I will clap him in irons. There!” The cook heard him forward, 
ran out of the galley, lifting his arms, horrified, unbelieving, amazed, and 
ran.in again. There was a moment of profound silence during which a 
bow-legged seaman, stepping aside, expectorated decorously into the 
scupper. “There is another thing,” said the master calmly. He made 
a quick stride and with a swing took an iron belaying-pin out of his 
pocket. “This!” His movement was so unexpected and sudden that 
the crowd stepped back. He gazed fixedly at their faces, and some at 
once put on a surprised air as though they had never seen a belaying- 
pin before. He held it up. “This is my affair. I don’t ask you 
any questions, but you all know it; it has got to go where it came from.” 
His eyes became angry. The crowd stirred uneasily. They looked away 
from the piece of iron, they appeared shy, they were embarrassed 
and shocked, as though it had been something horrid, scandalous, or 
indelicate, that in common decency should not have been flourished 
like this in broad daylight. The master watched them attentively. 
“Donkin,” he called out in a short, sharp tone. 

Donkin dodged behind one, then behind another, but they a 
over their shoulders and moved aside. The ranks kept on opening 
before him, closing behind, till at last he appeared alone before the 
master as though he had come up through the deck. Captain Allistoun 
moved close to him. They were much of a size, and at short range the 
master exchanged a deadly glance with the beady eyes. They wavered. 
“ You know this,” asked the master. “No, I don’t,” answered the other 
with cheeky trepidation. “You are a cur. Take it,” ordered the 
master. Donkin’s arms seemed glued to his thighs; he stood, eyes 
front, as if drawn on parade. “Take it,” repeated the master, and 
stepped closer ; they breathed on one another. “Take it,” said Captain 
Allistoun again, making a menacing gesture. Donkin tore away one 
arm from his side. “Vy hare yer down hon me?” he mumbled with 
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effort and as if his mouth had been full of dough. “If you don’t... .” 
began the master. Donkin snatched at the pin, as though his intention 
had been to run away with it, and remained stock still holding it like a 
candle. “ Put it back where you took it from,” said Captain Allistoun, 
looking at him fiercely. Donkin stepped back opening wide cyes. 
“Go, you blackguard, or I will make you,” cried the master, driving 
him slowly backwards by a menacing advance. He dodged, and with 
the dangerous iron tried to guard-his head from a threatening fist. Mr. 
Baker ceased grunting for a moment. “Good. By Jove,” murmured 
appreciatively Mr. Creighton in the tone of a connoisseur. “ Don’t 
tech me,” snarled Donkin, backing away. “Then go. Go faster.” 
“Don’t yer ‘it me..... I will pull yer hup afore the magistryt..... 
I'll show yer hup.” Captain Allistoun made a long stride, and Donkin, 
turning his back fairly, ran off a little, then stopped and over his 
shoulder showed yellow teeth. “Further on, fore-rigging,” urged the 
master, pointing with his arm. “Hare yer goin’ to stand by and see 
me bullied,” screamed Donkin at the silent crowd that watched him. 
Captain Allistoun walked at him smartly. He started off again with a 
leap, dashed at the fore-rigging, rammed the pin into its hole violently. 
“T will be heven with yer yet,” he screamed at the ship at large, and 
vanished beyond the foremast. Captain Allistoun spun round and 
walked back aft with a composed face, as though he had already 
forgotten the scene. Men moved out of his way. He looked at no 
one. “That will do, Mr. Baker. Send the watch below,” he said 
quietly. “And you men try to walk straight for the future,” he added 
in a calm voice. He looked pensively for a while at the backs of the 
impressed and retreating crowd. “ Breakfast, steward,” he called in a 
tone of relief through the cabin door. “I didn’t like to see you—Ough !— 
give that pin to that chap, sir,’ observed Mr. Baker. “He could have 
bust—Ough !—bust your head like an eggshell with it.” “O! he!” 


muttered the master absently. “Queer lot,” he went on in a low voice. 
“IT suppose it’s all right now. Can never tell tho’, nowadays, with such 
a.... Years ago; I was a young master then—one China voyage 


I had a mutiny; real mutiny, Baker. Different men, tho’. I knew 
what they wanted: they wanted to broach cargo and get at the liquor. 
Very simple. We knocked them about for two days, and when they 
had enough—gentle as lambs. Good crew. And a smart trip I made.” 
He glanced aloft at the yards braced sharp up. “ Head wind day after 
day,” he exclaimed bitterly. “Will we never get a decent slant this 
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passage?” “Ready, sir,” said the steward, appearing before them, as 
if by magic and with a stained napkin in his hand. “ Ah! All right. 
Come along, Mr. Baker—late—with all this nonsense.” 


VII. 


A heavy atmosphere of oppressive quietude pervaded the ship. In 
the afternoon men went about washing clothes and hanging them out 
to dry in the unprosperous breeze with the meditative languor of 
disenchanted philosophers. Very little was said. The problem of life 
seemed too voluminous for the narrow limits of human speech, and by 
common consent it was abandoned to the great sea that had from the 
beginning enfolded it in its immense grip ; to the sea that knew all, and 
would in time infallibly unveil to each the wisdom hidden in all the 
errors, the certitude that lurks in doubts, the essential logic of 
accidents, the realm of safety and peace beyond the frontiers of 
sorrow and fear. And in the confused current of impotent thoughts 
that set unceasingly this way and that through bodies of men, Jimmy 
bobbed up upon the surface, compelling attention, like a black buoy 
chained to the bottom of a muddy stream. Falsehood triumphed. 
It triumphed through doubt, through stupidity, through pity, through 
sentimentalism. We set ourselves to bolster it up, from compassion, 
from recklessness, from a sense of fun. Jimmy’s steadfastness to 
his untruthful attitude in the face of the inevitable truth had the 
proportions of a colossal enigma—a manifestation grand and incom- 
prehensible that at times inspired a wondering awe; and there was 
also, to many, something exquisitely droll in fooling him thus to the 
top of his bent. The latent egoism of tenderness to suffering 
appeared in the developing anxiety not to see him die. His obstinate 
non-recognition of the only certitude whose approach we could watch 
from day to day was as disquieting as the failure of some law of nature. 
He was so utierly Wrong about himsclf that one could not but suspect 


that he had access to some source of supernatural knowledge. He was 


absurd to the point of inspiration. He was unique, and as fascinating 
as only something inhuman could be; he seemed to shout his denials 
already from beyond the awful border. He was becoming immaterial 
like an apparition ; his cheekbones rose, the forehead slanted more ; the 
face was all hollows, patches of shade; and the fleshless head resembled 
a disinterred black skull, fitted with two restless globes of silver in the 
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sockets of eyes. He was demoralizing. Through him we were becoming 
highly humanized, tender, complex, excessively decadent : we understood 
the subtlety of his fear, sympathised with all h’s repulsions, shrinkings, 
evasions, delusions—as though we had been over-civilized, and rotten, 
and without any knowledge of the meaning of life. We had the air 
of being initiated in some infamous mysteries; we had the profound 
grimaces of conspirators, exchanged meaning glances, significant short 
words. We were inexpressibly vile and very much pleased with our- 
selves. We lied to him with gravity, with emotion, with unction, as if 
performing some moral trick with a view to an eternal reward. We 
made a chorus of affirmation to his wildest assertions, as though he 
had been a millionaire, a politician, or a reformer—and we a crowd of 
ambitious lubbers. When we ventured to qucstion his statements, we 
did it after the manner of obsequious sycophants, to the end that his 
clory should be augmented by the flattery of our dissent. He influenced 
the moral tone of our world, as though he had it in his power to distribute 
honours, treasures, or pain; and he could give us nothing but his contempt. 
It was immense ; it seemed to grow gradually larger, as his body day by 
day shrank a little more, while we looked. It was the only thing about 
him—of him—that gave the impression of durability and vigour. It 
lived within him with an unquenchable life. It spoke through the 
eternal pout of his black lips; it looked at us through the profound 
impertinence of his large eyes, that stood far out of his head like the 
eyes of crabs. We watched them intently. Nothing else of him stirred. 
He seemed unwilling to move, as if distrustful ef his own solidity. The 
slightest gesture disclosed to him—it could not surely be otherwise— 
his bodily weakness, and caused a pang of mental suffering. He was 
chary of movements. He lay stretched out, chin on blanket, in a kind 
of sly, cautious immobility. Only his eyes roamed over faces: his eyes 
disdainful, penetrating and sad. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


(To be continued.) 











SAINT-SIMON 


I.— HIMSELF 


OUIS DE ROUVROY, Duc de Saint-Simon, was born old, the 
L son of an old father. His earliest years were devoted less to the 
trivial sports of childhood than to the study of science and 
history, and when at the age of sixteen he put on the uniform of the 
Grey Musketeers he was not only a scholar but a man of the world. 
He records his presentation to the King with his habitual irony 
and circumspection. It was at half-past twelve on the day of Saint- 
Simon and Saint-Jude, in 1691, that he made his first bow. The 
King, finding him small and delicate, objected that he was still very 
young. “He will serve your Majesty the longer,” replied his father with 
an old-fashioned loyalty, to which the more punctilious and wayward 
son never attained. And, though his service was neither long nor 
constant, he advanced rapidly in the Royal favour. Three months after 
he was admitted Musketeer he mounted guard at Compiégne ; he was 
equipped with thirty-five horses, innumerable servan‘s, and as much 
money as he cared to spend ; while his rank admitted him instantly to 
the narrow circle of the Court. So that at seventeen he had danced his 
first step before a brilliant assembly in the King’s palace with the 
accomplished Mademoiselle de Sourches for a partner, and he had 
already mastered the recondite -ecrets of etiquette and genealogy. 

His character and career show no progress, or rather his youth was 
never immature. What he was at forty, that he was already at 
nineteen — set, hard-witted, and bitter-tongued. So long as he remained 
a soldier his courage and energy were unquestioned. He distinguished 
himself by five dashing charges at Neerwinden, where he not only 
outstripped his escort, but tired two horses. Nevertheless he speedily 
discovered that warfare was not his profession. The long idleness of a 
dragging campaign was insupportable to his restless spirit. He found 
his brother soldiers coarse and slatternly ; they understood his ambitions 
as little as they respected his serene arrogance ; and though he was a 
captain at eighteen, and a year later had purchased a regiment of 
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cavalry, his curiosity drove him rather to the Court than to the field. 
Indeed, his first campaign was no sooner over, than he was ambitious ot 
a distinguished alliance, and he set about marrying himself with the 
cold blood of a_ professional matchmaker and the cunning of an 
ancient diplomatist. He went forth upon his love-making without 
excitement and without passion. His terrific precocity put pleasure 
and sentiment far from him. The wooing well became one who had 
never sown a handful of wild oats, and who would never be influenced 
by any tenderer emotion than pride and expedience. He began, in 
fact, by selecting his father-in-law, and so far he could not have been 
more wisely guided. For the Duc de Beauvilliers was a Marshal of 
France and governor of the Duc de Bourgogne, so that he would 
possess not only the will but the power to help a favoured son-in- 
law. Saint-Simon instantly realised the advantage, and there is not 
the smallest hint that he was swayed by affection, admiration, or 
the desire of happiness. He was a duke; he was wealthy; he was 
out of debt. He expected no dowry, and he was indifferent to 
beauty. But he would marry into a powerful family; upon that he 
was resolved at nineteen; wherefore he boldly waited upon M. de 
Beauvilliers, and exposed his ambition without phrase or hesitation. 
The father was flattered by the attention thus paid to his daughter and 
to his house, and if only he had had a marriageable daughter all would 
have been wel]. But Saint-Simon, in spite of his circumspection, had 
aspired to the unattainable. For the eldest girl—she was but fourteen 
—had already determined to espouse the Church ; the second was 
deformed ; the third was a child of twelve. But the young Saint- 
Simon was unabashed ; if the eldest were vowed to religion, he would 
content himself with the third. After all age was of little account, 
and did not the late Duc de Martemont marry the sister-in-law of 
M. de Beauvilliers himself when she had not turned her thirteenth 
year? So he had a precedent ready for the most desperate 
emergency, and it was not his fault that M. de Beauvilliers dismissed 
him with a courtly acknowledgment of gratitude. Moreovcr. Saint- 
Simon had won hisend. If he could not espouse Mademoiselle de 
Beauvilliers, he had won the family; his handsome compliment had 
attached the friendship of her father, and thus he was free to marry 
Mademoiselle de Lorges without sacrificing the support of a great 
soidier and a Royal favourite. 


A boy who could thus formulate his opinion of life was evidently 
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devoid neither of cynicism nor conceit, and his second exploit immensely 
increased his fame. M.de Luxembourg, returning to Paris flushed with 
victory, claimed to be placed over the heads of seventeen dukes, who 
hitherto had taken precedence of him. Here wasa crisis, which instantly 
attracted the energies of Saint-Simon, who, young as he was, felt that 
the privileges of his order were attacked. Without pity or fatigue he 
flouted the pretensions of M. de Luxembourg, and in thus early 
leading the opposition he buckled to himself a band of enemies who 
never forgot nor forgave. But the young Quixote was unabashed: he 
.saw his order affronted, and a passionate admiration of the ducal body 
was as strong in his heart as the love of the Church. He fought the 
fight against the superior odds of King and Parliament, and he lost. 
But the failure did not abate his sense of honour and well-doing : he 
never was reconciled to M. de Luxembourg, and his first experi- 
ment in militant egoism gave him that eager taste for the fray which he 
only lost with death. 

Meanwhile, his fortunate alliance with the family of the Marshal de 
Lorges had bettered his position at Court, and it was already the part of 
envious intrigue to oppose his advance. The narrow world in which he 
had elected to live resented his assumption of superior pride as bitterly 
as they feared the sting of his malignant tongue. Before long he saw 
all hopes of military advancement eclipsed. His own regiment was 
taken from him, and his juniors placed unscrupulously over his head. 
Now, no man ever sat down less lightly under an injury than Saint- 
Simon. Was he not a duke, who conferred a glory upon the army 
by his presence? None the less, he hesitated many a weary month 
lamenting the prospect of enforced laziness, and those long summers 
of inactivity, when all men should speak of war, glory, and promotion. 
Besides, he declares that he had caught the enthusiasm of his trade, 
that he already dreamt of victory and fame ; and, though, perhaps, 
he was here guilty of self-deception, he determined to resign only after 
long and mature reflection. The occasion, in truth, was not one for 
haste. The Duc de Saint-Simon proposed to resign his commission, 
and surely so vast a decision could not be easily framed. With all his 
own incomparable sense of dignity, he appointed a board of reference 
(so to say), which, consisting of three marshals and three eminent 
courtiers, was capable of passing an honourable sentence. With no 
dissentient voice they agreed that Saint-Simon should leave the service, 
which had failed to treat him with becoming respect. A duke and 
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peer, well established in the world, as was Saint-Simon, could not 
condescend to serve like a common runaway, and to see a riff-raff 
mob put over his head. Wherefore, said his friends, he owed to his 
order an instant resignation. Still he wavered: “/’az besoin,” says he, 
“ de ma colére et de mon dépit,” qualities which never failed him, and he 
realised with regret that the King’s fury was inevitable. At length, 
however, the letter was written, which ascribed his resignation to 
ill-health, and a multitude of friends were set to discover the attitude 
of the King. Louis, who was never so magnificent as when he 
accepted a blow attracted by his own imprudence, spoke of it but 
once. “Eh, bien, monsieur,” said he to Chamillart, “voila encore un 
homme qui nous quitte.” With this superb reticence there was no 
argument, and Saint-Simon was driven to a false position. Nor did 
the King pause on the road of humiliation. He overwhelmed Saint- 
Simon by a single act of politeness, and then left him in silence for 
two years. Now, the King possessed before all men the art of giving 
importance to trifles, and he was wont to show his esteem by per- 
mitting a favoured courtier to hold his candle as he went to bed. 
Only those of the highest rank were chosen to perform this intimate 
service. Ambassadors, save the Papal Nuncio, were rarely thus 
flattered, and it was with astonishment that Saint-Simon, purposely 
retired to the background, heard his name pronounced on the eve 
of his retirement. But he held the candle, and henceforth endured 
the displeasure of the King, who would neither address him nor, 
save by accident, cast even a casual glance upon him. 

Retired from the army, Saint-Simon had no resource but the 
Court, and at the Court he was received with declared chagrin. The 
King no longer bade him to Marly, and even at Versailles encountered 
him unwillingly. But it was only in the close air of the Court that 
Saint-Simon could breathe, and, despite his monarch’s displeasure, he 
did not begin the real work of his life until he had laid aside his 
captain’s uniform. Moreover, by degrees the King’s anger abated, and 
his wife’s tact, together with his own intrigue, recaptured him a sem- 
blance at least of the Royal favour. Now, Saint-Simon was born into 
the world an animated peerage. For him a knowledge of ceremony 
and precedence was the essential of a duke’s career, while there was 
nobody of distinction either above or below his own rank. The 
throne was useful as the expression of the ducal power; the people 
was useful, because it could work for the ducal pleasure. But the 
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one and the other were but complements, and the smallest infraction 
of the ducal dignity was a danger to the State. To preserve this 
dignity in its becoming place the most punctilious diligence was neces- 
sary, and Saint-Simon worshipped the forms of ceremonial life with 
a keener devotion than Amadis de Gaul brought to the cult of 
chivalry. He forgot that the pomp of the Court did but facilitate 
the progress of the kingly chariot, and in this forgetfulness he 
esteemed it a separate and necessary enterprise. So in his eyes the 
Court existed for pageantry’s sake; so in the enthusiasm of a courtier 
he valued the means above the end. With all sincerity he believed 
that the set of a wig or the colour of a hat was of more importance 
than policy or valour. When Lauzun persuaded the Maréchal de 
Tessé to appear before his monarch in a grey hat, Saint-Simon is no 
less indignant at the outrage than his monarch. The folly of a 
Master of the Ceremonies who permitted a débutante to kiss the 
Duchess of Burgundy’s cheek aroused a fiercer anger in his breast 
than Marlborough’s most brilliant victory. The appointment of a 
maid of honour was to him of far higher interest than the generalship 
of a campaign. But it were foolish and unjust to reproach Saint- 
Simon with the loyal pursuit of his duty. Narrow as was his ideal, 
he worshipped it with a fidelity and a courage which make ridicule 
unjust and contempt impossible. He discussed the one burning 
question of his life, whether he should or should not leave Court, with 
the same contracted persistence which Panurge brought to the subject 
of marriage. But his persistence was honourable and wise. For him 
the Court seemed the supreme necessity of life. At Court he could 
exercise his best gifts, his most brilliant talents; away from the Court 
he was a musician deprived of his instrument, a knight stripped for 
ever of the accoutrements of war. 

But not merely did he cherish a lofty ideal. He was born into the 
world with a perfect knowledge of his art. There was no question of 
etiquette or proprietry which he could not decide at a first hearing, and 
so faithfully did he follow his conviction that he would never permit an 
infraction of the law he knew so well. Hence was derived much of his 
inevitable unpopularity. He was infallible, and the world—even the 
world of Louis X1V—hated infallibility. The traps laid to foil his 
knowledge were innumerable, and never once was he caught by the 
jester. On the day of his reception by Parliament he was purposely 
misinformed as to his costume. But the greffer wasted his breath. 
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Saint-Simon could not have been deceived even in his cradle by the 
most accomplished student of etiquette. Thus he lived in the proud 
consciousness of infallibility—the one courtier of France, from whom 
no detail of genealogy, procedure, or precedent could ever be con- 
cealed. And his pride is pardonable for its splendid sincerity. Some 
there are who devote themselves to sport or literature. Others can 
quicken a sluggish interest only in a tumult of affairs. Saint-Simon, 
the secret of his J/emoirs being kept, posed before the world for a 
touchstone of correctness. Nor may the most censorious do more 
than lift his hat in the presence of a master, and acknowledge that 
in one corner of human intelligence Saint-Simon was, and will always 
remain, incomparable. 

His very superiority procured him enemies, and had he not angered 
the King by his early retirement from the army he could not have 
lived on terms of constant amity with Ze Roz Solezl. While his know- 
ledge and independence made him a bad subject, he was incapable 
of the flattery which could alone have won for him the esteem of his 
Sovereign, and his active life is a record of quarrel and dispute. He 
stood, the personification of ducal rectitude against the world. And 
ducal rectitude persuaded him to hate the King, Madame de Maintenon 
(cette vieille fée he calls Her Solidity), and all the race of Royal 
bastards. In truth, there was nothing in the wide world that he hated 
so bitterly as a bastard, and if his heart had become the slate of 
destiny, there is no doubt what word would have been inscribed thereon. 
Thus his quarrel with the King grew apace, and a hundred attempts 
at reconciliation were thwarted by the intrigue of Madame de 
Maintenon. Yet Saint-Simon never lost courage ; again and again he 
would have compelled an understanding by a personal interview. And 
when you remember the terrifying eye and the awful majesty of the 
Great King, you can appreciate the intrepidity of this insolent duke. 
“Since you left my service,” said the King, “ you think of nothing but 
studying ranks and of bringing actions against all the world. If I 
were wise, I would see you so far off that you would not worry me for 
along time.” But Saint-Simon stood against the pitiless rebuke. He 
took it to his own glory that he had protected the rank of his peers ; 
he raised his voice against the King’s, that all the Court might hear, 
and he had the satisfaction of knowing that the King felt the rectitude 
of his argument. For a while his position was easier, but the cabal 
of the Lorraines and the bastards would not grant him peace, and 
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every year he is found appealing to the King’s justice. And the King 
each time resents the duke’s “attachment to his dignity,” and each 
time grants him a reluctant reconciliation. “It is your own fault,” he 
said on another occasion, “ you talk and you blame, and that is the 
reason why all the world speaks against you. If :ou had never 
occupied yourself with rank, there would have been nothing to say.” 
But to occupy himself with rank was the first necessity of Saint- 
Simon’s existence, and he would have sacrificed the King’s favour to his 
never-failing sense of duty. However, the service which he rendered to 
the realm by separating the Duc d’Orléans from Madame d’Argenton 
helped to make a final peace, and Saint-Simon returned to Court with 
all the air of an injured hero. Nor did he attribute the glory of his 
return to his own tact. His generosity gave the credit, where it 
was due, to his wife, whose popularity had never been dimmed even 
by her husband’s petulance. “What a treasure,” he exclaims, “is a 
sensible and virtuous wife!” But his restoration to Court did not 
abate his hostility to the bastards. Asked to accept the friendship 
of M. du Maine he was virtuously indignant. ‘“ Never will I shake 
their hand,” he replied with fervour; “I hate them, and I hate 
their rank.” Even when the sons of M. du Maine received the 
crowning honour of their father’s rank, he offered the necessary 
congratulations with a breaking heart. “This scene,’ he confesses, 
“was the most novel and singular of the whole reign for those who 
knew the King and his intoxication of omnipotence. Entering his 
cabinet at Versailles, and the order given as usual, he advanced gravely 
into his second cadzmet, and placed himself near his arm-chair without 
sitting down, slowly passed his eyes over the whole company, and, 
without addressing any one, declared that he gave to the children of 
M. du Maine the same rank and the same honours as M. du Maine 
himself possessed, and without a moment’s interval he marched to the 
furthest end of the cadinet, calling to himself Monseigneur and the 
Duc de Bourgogne. There, for the first time in his life, this proud 
monarch, this severe and masterful father, humiliated himself before 
his son and his grandson. He implored them, as they were both to 
reign after him, to grant the rank to the children of the Duc du Maine 
which he had given them, and to attribute his wish to the tenderness 
which he flattered himself they felt for him, and which he felt both 
for the father and the children.” Thus the King drank the dregs of 
humiliation to the hushed silence of his son and grandson ; thus Saint- 
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Simon enjoyed the secret pleasure of his Sovereign’s sole discomfiture, 
a pieasure tempered by the subsequent compliment extorted from his 
ducal Majesty. But his hatred knew no abatement, and even when 
he had helped to compass the bastards’ ruin, he still hardened his 
heart mercilessly against them. 

Meanwhile he had won the friendship of the Duc d’Orléans, a 
friendship which contrived his solitary appearance upon the active 


stage of politics, and which gave him at last a recognised position, 
His influence over this self-indulgent prince is as undoubted as his 
fidelity, and a fleeting admiration for the Duc de Bourgogne did not 
break the bond which united Philip and the courtier. Doubtless, had 
the Duc de Bourgogne lived to succeed his grandfather, Saint- 
Simon would have become famous as the framer of a constitution. 
For his confessed hobby was politics, and, had he possessed the power, 
he would have reformed the whole realm of France to suit the legitimate 
ambition of her dukes. But the Duc de Bourgogne died, and France 
was allowed to drift into the Revolution without the check which Saint- 
Simon might have set upon her progress. None the less, the death 
of Louis XIV gave him his supreme opportunity. With his aid the 
King’s testament was set aside, the bastards at last suffered a merited 
disgrace, and the Duc d’Orléans was proclaimed Regent. Such was 
the moment of Saint-Simon’s triumph. For this he had endured the 
ill-will of the Great King, and tolerated the insolence of Madame de 
Maintenon ; for this he had borne the impertinence of courtiers, who 
would still chaff him concerning order and precedence. At last he saw 
the illegitimate children of his King driven into obscurity, and was content. 
It was a brilliant victory, which soon put him out of conceit with a 
public life. He, who had the right to ask so much, asked nothing ; he 
refused the guardianship of the infant King, and, doubtless with a swift 
recollection of that embassy to Rome from which he had been jockeyed 
by Madame de Maintenon’s intrigue, he accepted the one serious 
employment of his life—a mission to Madrid. There he acquitted 
himself with the tact and intelligence expected of an accomplished 
courtier, and there he drew that series of vivid pictures which are 
a title to immortality. But with his embassy to Madrid his public 
life was finished. The death of the Regent drove him from the Court, 
and henceforth he devoted himself to a country life and the preparation 
of his renowned Wemozrs. Moreover, the life of Paris had no longer 
an interest for him. He belonged to the ancient France of Henry IV 
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and Louis XIII. The brilliance of Louis XIV, which he witnessed 
himself, was but an interlude, and he had little sympathy with the 
age of reason heralded by Voltaire and Diderot. You cannot imagine 
this miracle of eloquence enduring the bitter logic of the Encyclopédie. 
His hasty references to Voltaire are sufficient to demonstrate the spirit 
of intolerance wherewith he approached the newest literature of his age. 
“ Arouet, the son of a notary who served my father and myself until 
his death, was exiled and sent to Tulle for a set of verses very satirical 
and very impudent. I would not amuse myself by recording this trifle 
had not this same Arouet, now grand poet and Academician, under the 
name of Voltaire, become, in consequence of many tragic adventures, 
a kind of personage in the republic of letters, and even a kind of some- 
body in a certain society.” Such is his reference to Voltaire—twice 
made. But this intolerance did not proceed from a lack of literary 
appreciation. It merely meant that an aged courtier did not understand 
the wit and intelligence of a strange world, into which he had wandered 
by the accident of a long life. Thus he tottered towards the grave in the 
retirement of his country seat, so little mindful of his former dignity 
that (says rumour) he sat without his wig because “his head smoked.” 
But those Memoirs were already written which were destined to make 
his character and genius a part o* the world’s inheritance. 

His character, which we know as intimately as if he had sketched it 
in a page of his own mordant prose, was shaped by his age. Saint- 
Simon, as he reveals himself, could only have flourished at the Court of 
Louis XIV. He needed an atmosphere of sumptuous frivolity for the 
proper development of his qualities; and it is his noblest distinction 
that in his eyes the prevailing frivolity, sumptuous as it was, always 
escaped the reproach of folly and irrelevance. When the King died, 
his historian has scarce a word to say of his policy or prowess. But 
he devotes all his eloquence to the proper description of the Royal 
uprising, the putting on of the Royal boots, the Royal supper-table, 
and the Royal retirement to rest. Even patriotism is merged in the 
pious observation of a courtly manner, and you feel that it matters not 
a jot that M. du Maine shows the white feather at the head of the army 
so long as the Roi Soleil sinks to the west in august magnificence. A 
single custom of the Court—the distinction of the pyvu7—gives us an 
insight into the dominant punciz/éo. Over the apartments of the Princes 
of the Blood, the Cardinals, and foreign Princes was written four 
Mun Tel. Over the apartments of 'esser personages stood the ba!d 
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legend J/. un Tel, and this simple word pour was responsible for many 
an argument and much ill-humour. The distinction could not have 
survived without the support of an invincible tradition, and the wisest 
courtier might be pardoned if he saw all things in a whimsical relation. 
But Saint-Simon outstripped the vainest of his contemporaries. For 
him nothing was unimportant that had its sanction in the habit of 
princes. Above all, he was a man of principle. For his precedence 
before the Duc de Richelieu, for the exclusion of Captain de Rouvroy 
from his family, for the proper service of the King’s Commission, he 
would willingly have sacrificed his life. Never once in his blameless 
career did he give ground on the field of ceremony, and it was this 
peculiar sense of devotion that made him the best-hated man of his 
time. The staunch champion of his order, he won the dislike of high 
and low. Madame de Maintenon denounced him for a frondeur, full 
of views. Madame, bolder than the rest, turned him to public ridicule. 
‘Once when he was taking his seat at dinner before the Prince de Deux- 
Ponts, she said aloud :—“ How is it that M. de Saint-Simon presses the 
Prince des Deux-Ponts so close? Would he beg him to take one of 
his sons for his page?” D’Argenson, more violent still, called him 
“ce petit devot sans génie,” and in a fury denounced “ his odious, unjust, 
anthropophagous character.” But Saint-Simon was indifferent to censure. 
The best hater of his time, he paid all such insolence with contempt, 
and quickly added another portrait to his incomparable gallery. 

So loyal was he to the principle of his life that vice was as remote 
from his character as gaiety. How should he be gay in a Court devoted 
to pomp—a Court which found its solitary relief in indelicate horse- 
play? And of vice he was intolerant even in others. So virtuous was 
he, in brief, that he seems almost too good ; and the supreme gravity 
of his demeanour, his perpetual ambition to win the friendship of 
older men than himself, might have involved him in the reproach of 
priggishness. But his talent saved him from this last disgrace, and his 
unfailing tact, his perfect discretion, forced respect even from his 
enemies. He was, moreover, a gentleman of perfect courage, who never 
feared to face the anger of his Sovereign, and so vast was his capacity 
for righteous indignation, that he was never known to excuse a friend or 
forgive anenemy. Yet where he loved, he loved with a loyal generosity 
which was not common in his world of cynicism and selfishness. He 
would have laid down his life for Beauvilliers ; he clung to Chamillart, 
even in his disgrace ; and he mourned Rancé, the sincere admiration of 
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his youth, with a simple pathos, which dignity almost withheld from 
expression. Moreover, his honesty was beyond question. He confesses 
that he has a horror of making money at Court, and with all 
his opportunity of gain he lived and died with hands unsullied by 
avarice. His wisdom matched his virtue. He was born with a perfect 
knowledge of mankind. At nineteen he had mastered all the mysteries 
of conduct and intrigue, and throughout his career he never made a 
mistake through lack of foresight or intelligence. In brief, he was a 
virtuous, fantastic, proud, intolerant, lettered, upright, courageous, 
cynical, implacable, pious gentleman, who would have fought king or 
devil in defence of his Church or his Order. Had he been ever placed 
near the throne he would have clipped the sovereign power for the glory 
of the Dukes, since, with all his contempt of the people, he was in a sense 
the enemy of the Crown; and it is common to assert that his policy of 
ducal aggrandisement prepared the way for the downfall of Kings and 
the advent of democracy. Yet, maybe, he was prophet enough to see 
that the power of the great families might stem the tide of revolution 
in France, as in England, and at least he fought the battle of his order 
with a constancy none the less admirable for its conspicuous egoism. 
He left the army too early for the display of his skill, and the death 
of the Duc de Bourgogne took from him his one chance of political 
experiment. So that he lives neither as soldier nor as statesman. But 
he has a far better title to immortality: he was a man of genius, 
Though his contemporaries knew it not, he was preparing an ample 
revenge for their neglect and antipathy. In brief, he was writing the 
history of himself and his age, as no man ever wrote it before or since. 
From his earliest youth he had been attached to the study of Memoirs, 
and it was Bassompierre whose example first spurfed him to emulation. 
His resolve was taken at Gaw-Boécklheim, and it was to solace the 
tedium of a long campaign that he first sat him down to relate whatever 
was memorable in his life. With characteristic precocity, he began the 
real work of his life at the age of nineteen, and for thirty years there is 
scarce a day without its record. The result is a piece of history and 
biography unexampled in the world’s literature. It is impossible 
adequately to praise this vast canvas with its crowd of figures, each one 
outlined by the firm hand of a master. Saint-Simon was not a mere auto- 
biographer. He was determined to give the world something else than 
the revelation of a personage, and so he painted the grandiose Court of 
Louis XIV with all its splendour and all its vanity. He has spared 
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nobody, least of all himself ; he has displayed his hatreds and contempts 
in the most vivid colours, and as he hated like a strong man his picture 
is never in monotone ; but, on the other hand, he has sketched, not always 
with a light hand, his own follies and foibles, and though he bitterly 
resented the reproof of others, it is plain that he kept an open eye upon 
his passion for rank and dignity. In brief, he will always remain the 
most candid historian of his epoch, and no other epoch has ever found 


so brilliant a commentator. His grasp of detail is miraculous ; nothing 
escapes his all-seeing eye; and he seems to have understood the 
motives as well as the actions of men. He worked, he said in a letter 
to Rancé, only for himself, a few of his friends during his life, and 
for whomsoever would after his death, so that he determined to spare 
nobody on any consideration whatever. He believed that his struggle 
against the pretension of M. de Luxembourg would be the bitterest 
chapter in his book ; but he had not then felt the whole strength of his 
reproof, and he assuredly surpassed his earliest invective in vigour and 
magnificence. Before all things he claims in his epilogue the merit 
of truth. The love of truth, he avows, has ruined his career, and he 
claims to pursue it with doubled ardour in his J/zmoirs. On the score 
of impartiality he is far less arrogant. “The Stvic,” says he, “is a fine 
and noble chimera.” Wherefore he does not boast of a balanced temper. 
“| should do it in vain,” he confesses with excellent sense, and it is 
true that this fierce contemner of his fellows is not hampered in the 
exercise of his wits by a foolish sense of justice. 

He has achieved the greatest triumph of the artist : he has produced 
a true and great effect by a multiplicity of details. But the details 
never disturb a prolonged contemplation, because they are kept most 
scrupulously in their place. His method was rather that of the historian 
than of the biographer. He does not, after the fashion of Pepys, 
attempt to render the sights and sounds of the day. Where vision is 
defective, he supplements it by enquiry and imagination. Nor does he 
attempt to render the gradual development of his character and inclina- 
tion. A serious historian set down to the deliberate production of a 
masterpiece, he has given to his work a consistent and homog2neous 
quajity. His notes were taken day by day, but the finished work was 
produced after the stress of long study and consideration. So sternly 
does he eliminate what he thought trivial that he tells you nothing of 
those intimacies, which delight you in the page of Bassompierre. You 
never hear how he was troubled to procure a coat or to woo a lady. 
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On the other hand, you watch the great panorama of empire as it 
unrols itself with splendour and ceremony. The amplitude of the 
impression never contracts. You are face to face with the mayesté 
effrayante of the great King; you shudder at the “false prudery” of 
Madame de Maintenon ; you share the author’s disgust at the intolerable 
viciousness, of M. de Vendéme; and all the while you appreciate the 
perfect conscience, the inspired intuition of the man, who saw even 
that which was closest to him. 

His own pride was that his .Wemozrs were first hand, and de source ; 
and his pride was justified. As to their reception he was indifferent. 
“It matters nothing to me,” he wrote; “I shall see nothing of it”— 
but he anticipated an outburst of indignation, and it was only their 
tardy appearance which saved their author from an idle expression 
of rage. They came so late into the world that they could be viewed 
dispassionately as a work of art. And even.as a work of art they 
were misunderstood. Madame du Deffand, who first admired them, 
deplores their style (in a letter to Walpole), and, though amused by 
their anecdote, she condemns their portraiture. Yet after the perfection 
of their portraiture, it is the style which keeps the Memuozrs of Saint- 
Simon ever fresh. For Saint-Simon was a master of French apart 
and by himself; he derives from none; and when the complete 
work saw the light in 1829 the condemnation of Madame du Deffand 
was instantly reversed. His style, vigorous, involved, and inflected as 
it is, varies with the occasion, and is everything save pedantic. The 
conversations keep the very impress of the speaking characters; the 
narrative pauses or quickens with the necessity of quietude or speed. 
But the phrase is always personal, and though Saint-Simon was a 
purist in life, most assuredly he was never a purist in speech. He 
sprinkles his colour with a free hand, and throws into his expressions 
a vigour that is all his own. To the eighteenth century, accustomed 
to a timid accuracy, his style might well seem an outrage. But for 
us, who know that a strict adherence to a set of pedant rules is not 
the first duty of art, the style of Saint-Simon has an abounding life 
and a vivid energy. To its shortcomings none was more alive than 
himself. He recognised his negligence, his vain repetitions of the same 
words, his too lavish use of multiplied synonyms, his constant obscurity, 
now born of repetition, now of long and tortuous sentences. He felt 
his defects, but could not correct them. Always carried away by the 
subject, he was too little attentive, he confesses, to the method of 
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expression. But, says this most punctilious of courtiers, with an 
irresistible irony, “I never was an Academic subject, and I could 
never cure myself of writing rapidly.” His only thought was of truth 
and exactitude, and he made bold to declare that these were the soul 
and law of his W/emoirs, meanwhile asking a benign indulgence for their 


style. But the style, which needs no indulgence, is still an influence. 
The lofty intelligence, which took in at a glance the grandeur of the 
Great King and his Court, did not shrink from expressing itself in a 
separate and individual language, while the gallery of portraits, which 
Madame du Deffand condemned, is unique in the literary experience of 
the world. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





ERNEST RENAN 


O write the biography of a man of genius is precisely the 
T temptation of which Vivian Bell in # Lys Rouge had felt 
the force, and there is surely a dramatic fitness in Madame 
James Darmesteter’s appearance as the author of the Life of Ernest 
Renan (London: Methuen). From the true and graceful lyrism of 
A Handful of Honeysuckle to an enthusiastic appreciation of Froissart 
is a long remove, and no narrow gulf divides the medizval soldier from 
the great contemporary whom Madame James Darmesteter was privileged 
to know. Both portraits are rendered by an accomplished hand, and the 
later sitter, a master of urbanity, had not failed in gratitude to the 
artist. The four who had best loved, because they had best understood, 
the magician were his mother, his wife, his sister, and his daughter. 
To all whom it did not concern he delighted to proclaim the fact, and, 
had he foreseen the future, he must have felt that the beneficence of 
fate had not ended with his days. He was pleased to say that, were he 
born again, he would be a woman. He need not have suffered a sea- 
change, for some part of his endowment was intensely feminine: as his 
courtly unction, his patrician susceptibility, his debonair indulgence, his 
intellectual curiosity, his deliberate optimism, his immitigable gaiety, 
and his romantic melancholy. Constantly favoured by occasion since 
the September day when she first met Prospero at Torcello seventeen 
years since, Madame James Darmesteter has given us an authentic 
miniature ofa brilliant, baffling, exquisite personality. 
Ernest Renan was the youngest son of a Breton sailor, who, as 
a prisoner of war, had passed some years in England. His childish 
ambition was to be a writer of books, and the shortest road to this 
end lay through the seminary of Tréguier. He might with time have 
reached a canonry at Saint-Brieuc, but the chapter’s loss was the world’s 
gain. In later years he chose to think that, upon his transplantation to 
Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet, the Breton in him died ; and Madame 
James Darmesteter dissents, adjourning the catastrophe to the time 
of the Commune. But to a mere onlooker the Breton appears as the 
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distinctive, immortal part of him, surviving as manifest in every page of 
his work as in every sentence spoken by him at the Quimper /ées, or at 
the Quellien dinners near the Gare Montparnasse, the while his country- 
men sang the golcen age, when— 


Anne de France fut reine, 
En sabots, mirlitontaine, 
Vivent les sabots de bois! 


No: whatever he may have said as to the Gascon element ousting the 
Breton, the certainty is that Renan was a Breton to the core, loving 
his dretonneries a thought too well. Himself recognised that he was a 
curé mangué, and none but your Breton could play the character with 
unerring tact. Throughout his life Renan’s sacerdotalism never le{t him. 
It is a common reproach against him that he passed from belief to 
non-belief with placidity: as though the wistfulness of a Jouffroy and 
the anguish of a Lamennais were the common properties of every 
temperament! Withal it may be thought that the faith which boggles 
at a text in Saint Jerome is fragile; and, doubtless, it is a grave 
question if Renan’s untroubled serenity in the crisis of his life is 
compatible with a passionate antecedent belief. He had never been a 
great saint, inasmuch as he was not the stuff of which great sinners are 
made. Sin had passed him by, and the one scruple that beset his 
youth was a fear lest he had committed the impossible crime of simony. 
Gottofrey, the professor of philosophy at Issy, had noted in him 
a tendency to substitute reason and research for faith, and had 
closed his warning with the words:—“ Vous n’étes pas chrétien.” 
And the event proved that Gottofrey was right. The boy was father 
of the man. There is a characteristic note of sweetness and humour 
in his reply to the Abbé Le Hir, who answered his objections by 
bidding him say the Seven Penitential Psalms before the altar :— 
“Gratias ago quam maximas, pater dilectissime.” And his comment 


to Jules Simon bears upon it the stamp of his personal irony :—“ Je 
ne puis pourtant point passer ma vie a réciter les Psaumes de la 
pénitence.” But it behoves us to note that Renan’s motives for 


separation from those whom he loved and honoured were anything 
but common. The sinister absconding cleric, who alleges doubts 
as to the attribution of Scriptural books, is an unpleasantly familiar 
figure ; and, when these are followed by practical difficulties concerning 
the observation of celibacy, a cynical world, with one eye on M. Loyson, 
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takes proper account of the renegade’s sincerity. Renan winced under 
the suspicion to which the unfrocked are exposed: he felt with 
humiliation that, for once, he seemed to be acting in a common-place 
way. Still it was not so: his passion for facts undid him, and, had he 
never learned Hebrew, he might have stayed in that Church which satisfied 
all but his critical sense. De Sacy, and others with him, might hold that 
both Testaments were infallible taken separately, though the New be in 
error when it cites the Old. For Renan the play was over from the 
moment he convinced himself that Daniel was a contemporary—not of 
Nebuchadnezzar but—of Antiochus Epiphanes. He could not, like 
Bossuet, admire the miracle of Cyrus’s name appearing in a document 
written two hundred years before the Great King was born. His 
difficulties were neither theological nor moral: they were purely critical, 


historical, and philological. Could he have made a certain succession 
of Hebrew words mean other than they plainly meant, he had stayed 


at Saint-Sulpice and risen, as Dean Gaisford put it, to “ positions of 
honour and emolument.” As it was, he half hoped to remain in a 
Church catholic enough to include the Oratorian Malebranche. Yet 
the cases differed: though Malebranche wrote the Recherche de la 
vérité, he committed himself to no formal negation in matters of dogma. 
Renan’s speculative difficulties were his own; their practical solution 
was his sister's, Henriette, whose character compensated for her lack 
of instruction. Without her, there had been another and a different 
Ernestic, as his mother called him. Urged by Henriette, he took his 
life in his hands, and went upon the Paris pavements, to swell, as it 
seemed likely, that brave and motley company to whom Jules Vallés 
dedicated Jacques Vingtras: “ A ceux qui, nourris de grec et de latin, 
sont morts de faim.” Thither his critical sense led him. 

It is a cheap form of depreciation to say that Renan, though a 
great scholar, added little to the sum of knowledge, and that, though 
an ingenious thinker, he added less to the capital of ideas. The capital 
of ideas is extremely limited, and a man who finds that everything, 
save the elemental forces of nature, is derived from Greece, can scarce 
be condemned for the crime of being born in the Nineteenth Century. 
It was Renan’s task to demonstrate the origin and development of 
religious ideas, and he accomplished it with a plenary success. For 
the rest, the sum of knowlcdge grows by small accretions, and of these 
Renan contributed his full share. His name, so they tell us, is attached 
to no organised system. Naturally: why should it be? His alert 
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intelligence had conceived a dread of dogma, and it was not likely that, 
after wrenching himself from one system, he should compromise his 
freedom by forging another. The universe itself is ever changing, 
and therefore, in the nature of things, systems tend to crumble. A 
man of fixed views is, in so much, a one-eyed partisan, and Renan’s 
pursuit of knowledge was too curious for partisanship. He held it 
more important to know what had been thought upon the problems of 
the world than to invent a personal, ephemeral formula. The wiser 
part were to be the bondsman of no doctrine, while a constant change of 
view had the merit of allowing you to hope that on some one occasion, 
not to be identified, you had been in the right. Renan was never 
afflicted by the mania for certainty, and he was enchanted to reflect 
that a lifetime were insufficient to examine the innumerable facets ot 
truth. It was well for those whose pedestals had dissolved beneath 
them to mourn with Pascal, to wither like Jouffroy, to tear a passion 
to tatters like Lamennais. It was ill for Renan, who, freed from the 
monotony of conviction, had before him the prospect of endless intel- 
lectual voyaging over wider fields than his vagabond uncle Pierre had 
ever ranged. With the shadow of doubt the lives of Pascal, Jouffroy, 
and Lamennais were over. Renan’s life was but beginning, and in 
philology he held the key of the happy Golden Land. Hence, what 
to others had caused affliction was to him the harbinger of pleasure 
inexhaustible. Christianity might not be the focus of all ideals; but 
he never abandoned the central teaching of his ancient masters—that 
to work for an ideal end (in his case, the furtherance of knowledge) 
was a Satisfaction so complete that by comparison all the rest must 
be accounted mere zgnominia secult. 

The fate that always favoured him was never kinder than in the 
circumstance of his early environment, and the historian of religions 
acknowledged his debt with a vigilant generosity. As the believer's 
effort is vitiated by his tendency to make facts square with a foregone 
conclusion, so the infidel fails from want of sympathy for modes of 
thought and sentiment inconceivable to him. The ideal historian in 
this sort must have a religious past behind him, must have been 
trained, a Levite, in the service of God’s Temple, must recognise the 
beauty and poetic value of untenable doctrine, must regard the memory 
of his fathers’ tents with an intimate and grateful tenderness, must— 
in a word—be detached, not alienated. Just such an one was Ernest 
Renan, gazing on the wreck of creeds, not with Voltaire’s grin but, 
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with the resignation of reluctant disillusion. And it is pleasant to 
learn that, amid the tempest of obloquy that beat upon him, those 
who best and earliest had known him preserved intact their conviction 
of his benign sincerity. It was much that an excellent monk should 
say :—“ He has written beautifully of Saint Francis, and Saint Francis 
will save him!” It was more that his superiors at Tréguier should 
point to his empty cell :—“ It waits for him ; when he returns we shall 
receive him with open arms, asking nothing—not even an explanation.” 
The trait does honour to both sides. In truth, though he left the camp, 
Renan never deserted to the enemy, and in one of his latest and best 
masterpieces he stresses it with such emphasis that “exceeding few 
have earned the right to disbelieve” as entitles him to say to his first 
masters that his abandonment of their ideals was scarcely more than 
nominal. 

A clerk without a church, a priest without an acolyte, he faced 
a world of unresponsiveness. He offered an article on Buddhism to the 
Revue des deux mondes, then directed by Buloz, who rejected it with the 
remark :—“ I] n’est pas possible qu’il y avait des gens aussi bétes que 
cela.” Nor was the neophyte more in place at the famous Magny 
dinners where he sat, “ainsi qu'une femme honnéte dans un souper 
de filles.” Conceive him initiating the heathen, and undergoing this 
interruption at the instance of the bright pagan, Théophile Gautier :— 
“Et Cakia Mouni !—si on buvait un peu a Ja santé de Cakia Mouni! ” 
Paul de Saint-Victor dubbed the student “le gandin de |’éxégése,” and 
the sterile Goncourt begot the suggestion of an epigram with a phrase 
at the expense of the “ Michelet /¢nelonisé.” The same expert in 
eavesdropping deluded himself into thinking that he had made a point 
by asking the unobservant Renan the colour of the wall-paper in his 
room, and confided to his diary this crowning proof of the ex-seminarist’s 
ignorance and incapacity. But the old Sulpician never flinched. Upon 
his untimely declaration that sanctity was the one thing true and 
estimable, Gautier’s retort is memorable :—‘ Moi, je suis fort, j’améne 
357 sur la téte de Turc, et je fais des métaphores qui se suivent ; tout 
est 1a.” At whiles Renan would shatter an idol in imitation of the 
iconoclastic brethren, and, leaving Gautier responsible for the statement 
that Moliére “ wrote like a pig,” would raise his heel against Madame 
de Sévigné :—“C’est déplorable, cette réputation; ce n’est pas un 
penseur! .... et puis, ce n’est pas un penseur!” His courage never 
failed him. He faced the chahut of the Latin Quarter with the serenity 
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of a philosopher, and, with an instinct for the picturesque, hoped to 
die in the Upper Chamber, like a Roman senator done to death by 
barbarians, or like Stephen in the moment of his supreme confession. 
A true catechumen, he lusted for the bliss for martyrdom, and he 
came near enjoying it. Years later he dared to say that the disasters of 
1870 were not unmerited, and he lost caste with German “thinkers ” by 
a letter to Strauss wherein he deplored the “dishonest victory.” 

Withal, he was happy in his period. He came upon a time when 
men were ready to take interest in the subjects which were his peculiar 
care, and he was perfectly equipped for gratifying the curiosity which 
he helped to create. He had an immense knowledge of, and savour for, 
the past ; he had, in such measure as no rival, the historic imagination, 
and his intense vision was matched by a lucid, supple, incomparable 
style in such wise that he became the greatest vulgarisateur in the 
world. He had the sovereign advantage of writing in a tongue which 
lends itself to all effects, and is understanded by the circle of mankind. 
He proved in his own person the truth of Bornier’s saying in a Fille 
de Roland :—“ Tout homme a deux pays, le sien et puis la France.” To 
crown his triumph, the Congregation of the Index marked him as its 
own, introduced his name to thousands who had otherwise ignored him, 
and thus conspired to make the fortune of the Vze de Jésus. With this 
backing from his opponents he achieved an unparalleled vogue, and he © 
enjoyed his apotheosis in his lifetime. His popularity was sufficiently 
dear to him to lead him into temptation in the hazardous matter of 
examples and analogies. From his Sulpician days he had ever loved a 
jest, and had admired the pious dexterity with which M. Garnier joined 
Sarah’s case to that of Mademoiselle de Lenclos. And, as was his rule, 
he followed his master. Teste David cum Sibylla. He compared David 
to the assassin Troppmann, or to the Negus of Abyssinia; Isaiah to 
Armand Carrel, or to Emile de Girardin; Jeremiah to Félix Pyat ; 
Ezekiel to Victor Hugo, or to Fourier ; Hosea to a League preacher, or 
to a Cromwellian pamphleteer. Amos was the “slashing journalist ” 
whom Rochefort (not knowing) had taken for his model ; and Abd-el- 
Kader sufficed to illustrate the posture of an Israelite king at bay. 
In like wise he found a resemblance between Solomon’s Temple and the 
House of Loretto, and the Book of Jonah reminded him of La delle 
Héléene. He may be thought to abuse the method when, in a parenthesis 
of refined malice, he seeks to explain the frequency.of a French 
Ministerial crisis by the fact that M. Clémenceau does not (probably) 
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say his prayers. As he traced these quips, the sage doubtless smiled 
indulgently on those who would have it so: he knew what was expected 
of him, and he so loved to please that he condescended to sacrifice an 
atom of the past to the passion for modernity. 

But, if he stooped to quillets on unessential points, he was hard as 
adamant concerning the one thing necessary. The recurrence in his 


”» 


periods of such qualifying phrases as “on croit,” “il semble,” “ peut- 
” “4 peu prés,” “ probablement,” induced the illiterate to question 
his intellectual courage and clear-sightedness. It did not occur to them 
that words are but the symbols of ideas, and that the confusion was in 
their own minds. They waxed indignant that a collection of dubious 
facts should not yield irrefragable results, and threw the blame upon 
the artist instead of upon the material. Triflers talked of dilettantism, 
because Renan passed by the latest crudity from Tiibingen, and— 
knowing no tongue but their own, and that imperfectly—criticised the 


étre, 


scholarship of him who, in the Corpus semiticarum inscriptionum, did for 
the Semitic languages what Boeckh had done for Greek. M. Francisque 
Sarcey, nurtured upon the marrow of the lion Scribe, left his mummers 
to declare that Renan, like “le gros Williams,” was little better than a 
Jumiste, and the melancholy M. Jules Lemaitre, making himself the 
mouthpiece of the burgess, bewailed the scholar’s invincible merriment. 
Had Renan cultivated the egregious gravity of the pedant, the electors 
of Seine-et-Marne might have sent him to the Chamber ; but what were 
they to think of a candidate whose placards offended both parties with 
the device—“ Ni guerre, ni révolution”? Like Pére Hardouin, he had 
not risen early for forty years with the aim of thinking like other people. 
If party-hacks distrusted him, he repaid the mistrust of demagogues 
with interest. “Will you,” he was asked, “vote with your party?” 
“ Perhaps—sometimes ” ; and he was unworldly enough to believe that 
he had satisfied his heckler. 

His overthrow at Seine-et-Marne in 1869 is no more to be regretted 
than his defeat when he contested the senatorial vacancy at Bouches- 
du-Rhéne seven years later. The result was admirable, since he was not 
intended for the practice of the world :—“ J’ai renoncé depuis longtemps 


a l’omnibus ; les conducteurs arrivaient 4 me prendre pour un voyageur 
sans sérieux : en chemin de fer, 4 moins que je n’aie la protection d’un 
chef de gare, j’ai toujours la dernitre place.” If in these trifles he was a 
babe, much less was he suited to the scrimmage of potitics. Your 
politician is the helot of compromise, and how is truth to be attained, 
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Renan asked himself, with such a leading principle? Compromise, 
passion, diplomacy: he understood none of the three. His few pre- 
visions proved mistaken. The War of 1870-71 surprised him; he 
believed that France would bleed to death if a province were amputated ; 
and he thought that the Second Empire would return—perhaps without 
the best thing in it—the Emperor! He was never truly at his ease save 
at the Institute and in the College de France, where the unpractical 
man proved the great administrator. But his disappointment shows in 
the Dialogues Philosophiques. Why educate your masses? You can 
no more force ideas into their heads than you can hold water in a sieve. 
The rabble was not born to know, and therefore was not born to govern: 
its best achievement is to sin, and crucify its Saviour. He could not, 
with Descartes, believe in the equitable distribution of common-sense ; 
he traced socialism to selfishness, and democracy to jealousy; he 
rebelled against the rule of Caliban or of the Odd Man in the crowd. 
But he knew the history of the past, and consoled himself with thinking 
that no change in human circumstances does half the good its advocates 
hope, half the harm its opponents fear. Again, he hankers for “la liberté 
anglaise.” In a land of equality science must be charlatanesque, but 
perhaps vulgarity is an inseparable condition for the happiness of the 
elect. It may be that Tammany Hall would not have burned Giordano 
Bruno nor persecuted Galileo. Doubtless a sorry world: yet, on the 
whole, the man who reflects that it forms the subject of his study would 
not reform it if he could, lest he should deprive himself of the most 
curious of spectacles in the most amusing of centuries. 

In a wilderness of such paradoxes he delighted. They seemed 
inevitable in one who held that all theories, however false, contain a 
germ of truth; but they bewildered the Philistine. Is not a paradox 
a truth which is either too new or too old? Strong in the consciousness 
of his own integrity, he could afford to write the Abbesse de /Jouarre, 
to say that chastity was not a necessary virtue, that mysticism was 
an excellent thing but—that the man of pleasure best understood life. 
Why not? He was ready to take any suggestion from any quarter, 
and he excelled in supplying you with better reasons than your own 
for such views as you professed. His miraculous multiplicity and 
his rapidity of emotion inspired Challemel-Lacour’s famous epigram that 
“Renan thinks like a man, feels like a woman, and acts like a child.” 
The author of the Vie de Jésus, he shrank not from reprinting his essay 
on the theology of Béranger, with its grave rebuke directed against 
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“cette facon de s’incliner, le verre en main, devant le Dieu que je cher- 
chais avec tremblement.” He considers Saint Francis of Assisi the . 
flower and crown of human beings: “depuis Jésus, le seul chrétien”: 
and pictures with reverential brush the beauty and poetry of that great 
career. Yet,in another place, he protests against the tarnished brilliancy 
of a world inhabited solely by image-breaking fanatics and virtuous 
dullards. Or he turns his attention to Mahomet, avowing that, after 
its women, the touchstone of a religion is its martyrs ; and he goes on to 
assert that, so sweet is it to suffer for a faith, the sweetness has at times 
supplied the lack of a belief. With a new turn of the kaleidoscepe, he 
shows that Providence and immortality—“ autant de bons vieux mots, 
un peu lourds peut-étre”—are to be refined away by the subtleties of 
divine philosophy. None the less, it irked him to perceive that, after 
years of studious labour, he had arrived at the same results as Gavroche, 
M. Homais, and MM. Bouvard and Pécuchet; he could not persuade 
himself of the innate genius of this illustrious quadrilateral, accepted the 
coincidence as singularly diverting, and remembered with satisfaction 
that, at the opposite pole, “Joseph de Maistre knew no theology. 
His opponents revenged themselves by suggesting that the flippant 
philosopher was in the pay of Rothschild, or by sending him 
anonymous letters insinuating the existence of hell. Grateful for 
the interest shown in his welfare here and afterwards, he maintained 
an untroubled equanimity. As Spinoza counselled the children of the 
Lutheran Van der Spijcks to follow the guidance of their pastor, 
Doctor Cordes, so Renan counselled those who consulted him to 
abide in their breaches. The ideal might be religion without super- 
naturalism ; but, assuming that the thing were attainable, it must be 
confined to Renan and a few enlightened friends. For the rest of the 
world he prescribed with objective piety—not liberal Catholicism, 
which he contemned as a hybrid, but—the extremest teaching of the 
most logical form of Christianity. The average sensual man was safe 
in the hands of such directors as his school-fellow the Abbé Cognat, and 
Renan set such store by the sacrament of penance that, in his Souvenirs 
@’Enfance et de Jeunesse, he confessed himself in public. 

He wrote as he did because he must: critics who strove to give an 
analysis of his manner retreated in confusion. Never was art more 
spontaneous, more apparently artless ; and, though he filed his periods 
with the conscientiousness of a Benedictine, his veriest impromptus 
Vol. XVII.—No. 102. 2N 
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show the possession of an unsurpassable style and of an unique 
. temperament. His work was essentially scientific, and science is 
purely objective. But, as Flaubert has laid it down :—‘ Le monde et 
sa propre personne ne fournissent a Il’écrivain qu’une illusion a 
transcrire.” No writer was ever more subjective than Renan, for the 
simple reason that none was more exceptionally rare, more profoundly 
interesting to himself and to his readers. His imitators failed with 
ignominy in their attempts to reproduce the inimitable. Suspended 
judgment was his second nature; preferring the years of courtship 
before the hours of possession, he was content to pursue truth, without 
attaining unto it. To learn the origins of existing organisms—the 
origins of language or the origins of Israel—was his beatitude ; he 
discovered that religion is not an instantaneous invention, and he loved 
to trace the flower to the seed. As became a man of science and of 
manners, he introduced into theological discussion the rule of urbane 
commerce, relying rather on the force of reason than on a habit of 
cursing. He became a notable favourite, almost the spoilt child of the 
Continent; but, since none can please the whole world, he did not 
escape the carpers. Some of these posted from unwonted points of 
the wind. George Eliot, an old translator of Strauss, condescended 
to patronise the Vze de Jésus, admitting it had “so much artistic merit 
that it will do a great deal towards the culture of ordinary minds.” 
It would be edifying to follow the mental process which led up to the 
consequence of this approval : the writer adds that the book “ compelled 
me to give up the high estimate I had formed of Renan’s mind.” 
Nor did personal knowledge reverse the verdict of the Superior Person 
who records of Renan that “his manners are very amiable, his talk 
pleasant but not distinguished.” The same difficult judge wrote down 
Byron as “the most vulgar-minded genius that ever produced a great 
effect in literature.” But superlatives and italics were not George Eliot’s 
only refuges from affliction. The nicety of taste which shrank from the 
often infirmities of Byron and of Renan found relish in the aristocratic 
discretion, the fastidious reticence of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. This 
correspondence of great wits had added one more to the cases which 
inclined Kenan to belief in the possibility of special creations. He 
was not tempted to such flights as Theophrastus Such: he knew his 
place too well, and was fain to work without George Eliot’s benedic- 
tion. And he wrought with such effect that Europe acclaimed him 
‘as its finest artist. 
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His felicity of presentation is his own as much as his trick of 
caressing persuasion. He would have taken it as a trial to be called 
a man of letters, for he could think of no severer sentence to pass on 
Nero—“ ce pauvre jeune homme ”—than to brand him as a literary 
perversion. His disdain for literature’s practitioners was absolute. For 
him Edmond de Goncourt was a man without the sentiment of abstract 
things, one who had lost all moral sense: a man “ unintelligent, com- 
pletely unintelligent.” Artifices of expression outraged his sense of 
taste, and, with Maupassant, he had the poorest opinion of the “ écriture 
artiste.” To his mind Fénelon’s phrase—‘ ile de Chio, fortunée patrie 
d’Homere ”—outdid in force all the muddy word-paintings in the world. 
The tongue which served Moliére and Pascal sufficed for him, and he 
looked forward to hearing it in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. He handled 
it with an easy and assured dominion, fashioning it to purposes stately, 
familiar, solemn, joyous, important, and trivial. The august dedication 
to Henriette :—“ Te souviens-tu, du sein de Dieu ot tu reposes, de ces 
longues journées de Ghazir 
resources of French prose in the hands of its latest master. Renan was 
dowered with a multitude of gifts and talents: learning, grace, power, 
delicacy, imagination, persuasiveness, distinction, an inexhaustible 
curiosity, a luminous intelligence, and a hundred other qualities, which 
Madame James Darmesteter renders with fidelity, comprehension, and 
the right touch of sympathy. Yet, when all is weighed, he possesses a 
single incontestable title to the glory which he held to be the least vain 
of vanities. He, who esteemed character above talent, would not have 
wished it recorded of him, but it has to be said at the risk of offering 
him a show of violence. He was, as a man of letters, very great. The 
foremost of his age and country: one of the greatest of any age and 
any country. 

JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 
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\ N JE all know the character of things official, and among things 

official belongs the much-awaited life of Tennyson by his 
son (Alfred Lord Tennyson. London: Macmillan). It is 
official biography. So it must have been in any case: a man’s very 
near relations are not they from whom one can expect the ideal 
portraiture which Tacitus sketched, but was too much Tacitus to 
execute ; poised between the saturnine presentment and the good 
man with a mzmdus. But special circumstances make this biography 
even officially official. The very bugbear of Tennyson’s life was the 
dread that after death he would be “ripped up like a pig.” So he 
conceived and made provision for an official autopsy, which should 
report authoritatively to the public, and thus shut out any unofficial 
exhumation and indecently plain post-mortem. Here we have the 
authorised autopsy, and we must even make the best of it. His son 
does not disguise its nature: he tells us that it is designed to exclude 
a fuller and more searching memoir: that we should not have had it 
at all but for the fear lest hands less filial should take up the omitted 
task, and that it was in this spirit his father desired him to prepare 
a biography. Such, and no other, is the meaning of his prefatory words. 
We must sympathise with the motive ; we must recognise his necessity 
to produce nothing other than he has produced; yet we must be 
allowed to regret the necessity and the result. Hands other than 
ason’s might have given a portrait no less homageful in all essentials, 
but bolder—not shrinking from the shade without which there can be 
no modelling in a world where day and night, even in the highest noon, 
are ever at grips, and without which light itself loses the value of light. 
As it is, two bulky volumes have been spent to tell us nothing new— 
or, at least, little essentially new. To his own biographical work the 
present Lord Tennyson has appended recollections of his father by 
various eminent hands. Yet well-nigh all singularly fail to give us the 
presence of a living man: they present to us an unindividualised 
catalogue of amiabilities, accompanied with some partially-recollected 
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and not always discriminated, talk. Indeed, they succeed chiefly in 
suggesting the characters of their authors: from Jowett we get Jowett, 
from Myers Myers, from Palgrave Palgrave; but Tennyson ? 
Tyndall I would make some exception ; not because his sketch notably 
individualises the poet’s personality, but because he records some really 
characteristic jets of talk. In the body of the book there is, however, 
one real exception. Mr. Aubrey de Vere, wherever his recollections 
crop up, does convey some notable suggestion of the man; hints to us 
a personality of unshorn power, a tree rough of bark, rugged of limb. 
no less than golden of fruit. These are the realising touches we need, 
and hardly anywhere else get. A letter or two of Fitzgerald’s adds 
some welcome strokes in the same direction; but I seem to recollect 
letters of “old Fitz,” not here given, which would have further helped 
the portraiture of the man—no mere schoolgirl’s impeccable vision of 
a poet, but faulty often, melancholy often, morose often ; enveloped in 
moods, blue cloak, and tobacco-smoke ; full of imagination, and gruffness, 
and kindliness, and strength. 

Yet, if the book has not all the interest we could desire, it must be 
read—yea, and with interest. If it do not tell us all we would fain be 
told, yet we are all hungry for what it tells us. If it tell us, even, things 
we could well have away—giving us diaries of travel, chopped and 
pedestrian, redolent of portmanteaus and Baedeker, which might 
plausibly be signed “Smith” ; snippets of letters about vacuous snippets 
of things—yet we compound with all these for the sake of the residue. 
For that residue is the story, however clipped and gapped, of a great 
achievement which has left neither England nor England’s speech as it 
found them ; which is for all time a seal on these latter days of England, 
and has taught her many-flowering tongue to blossom after new, 
unwithering ways, The most prosaic nation that ever abounded in poets 
as the grass of the Savannah, it is good for us to glory over a life such 
as this, given with so single a devotion to literature. Every one knows 
that Tennyson was the son of a Lincolnshire rector, and was born at his 
father’s rectory of Somersby in August, 1809. I like to trace in his 
parentage, more clearly than is often possible, the sources of that 
constitution which made him a poet. Those who knew him in later 
years marvelled at the union in one man of an imposing physique, a 
virile ruggedness, with a feminine sensibility which made him the most 
thin-skinned of men. He was literally, as well as metaphorically, thin- 
skinned. “Just feel my skin,” he said to Tyndall. “A flea-bite will 
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spread a square inch over its surface.” From his father came his grand 
physical stature; and also, it is clear, his masterful masculinity. The 
“old Doctor” was known among the country-folk for his stern and 
dominating personality no less than for his kindness ; and is recorded, 
like his son, to have been a brilliant talker and a great reader. No less 
evidently, Tennyson derived his sensibility from his mother. In after 
years, we are told how her tears would overflow at the most trifling 
appeal to her feelings. “Now then, mother, dam your eyes!” Tennyson 
would say ; and with a smiling shake of the head at him, she wiped 
away her tears with her handkerchief. The equally-combined inheritance 
of two such natures could produce nothing less than a poet, according 
to all theory ; and for once Theory was justified of her children. All 
the three Tennyson brothers were poets, the diapason closing full in 
Alfred. But how true, if lesser, a poet was Charles, is known to every 
reader of Letty’s G/obe—that lovely sonnet. Not much that is novel do 
we get regarding Alfred’s boyhood. He had the run of his father’s 
large library—the best training for an imaginative child, and it is long 
ago known how early he began to scribble verse. We have had the 
stories before :—of the half-guinea bestowed by his grandfather for a 
poem on his grandmother’s death, with the assurance that it was the 
first and last money he would ever earn by poetry; and the old 
gentleman’s declaration that, “If Alfred die, one of our greatest poets 
will have gone” ; of the “ Byron is dead!” which he carved on a stone 
when the news came of Childe Harold’s closing pilgrimage; and so 
forth. The stories are not specially striking ; the verses preserved not, 
perhaps, notably cleverer than have been written by other callow poets. 
Some extracts from plays written at fourteen show very fluent command 
of a blank verse more rhythmic than is usual in a boy’s heroics. When, 
however, we are told that he “would reel off hundreds of lines” such 
as those I shall presently cite, are we to believe it? Did the poet’s 
memory play no pranks of unconscious improvement in recalling his 
old-time verse? Mr. Dykes Campbell averred that poets lied fearfully 
about the dates of their early poems ; but without using such vigorous 
language, it may be doubted that a poet’s mind is a chemical atmosphere 
in passing through which juvenile lines suffer a change into something 
more “rich and strange” than they were in their season of first making. 
There is an observed difference between the style of the plays preserved 
in MS. (mentioned above) and these lines preserved in Tennyson’s 
memory: the former have no ring of the adult Tennyson, the latter 
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partially anticipate the well-known Laureate cadence—though they 
are supposed to be cf earlier date than the former. For instance :— 
The quick-wing’d gnat doth make a boat 
Of his old husk wherewith to float 


To a new life! all low things range 
To higher! but I cannot change. 


And yet more, hear this :— 


When winds are east, and violets blow, 
And slowly stalks the parson crow. 


Striking enough, if we can trust the poet’s memory ! 

More interesting than any remainders of childish anecdote, with their 
supposed prophecy of future genius, is Tennyson’s young attachment to 
the desolate Lincolnshire coast. Mablethorpe was the bourne to which 
his feet turned whenever there was question of a holiday; and it became 
so idealised in his mind that for ever after it was a standard of grandeur 
by which he tried all seas. 


The hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts 


was one of the many lines in which he pictured that sea of Mable- 


thorpe ; and one cannot resist a doubt that those “cataracts” roared 
always in his mind with the added reverberation of boyish impressions, 
that no eye will ever see the Mablethorpe which Tennyson saw. His 
first education was received at Louth Grammar School (though he 
always said that his real education was given him by his father, whose 
learning made him a better teacher than any master of a country 
grammar school), and it was a Louth bookseller that published the 
famous Poems by Two Brothers—talked of, more than known. It was 
really the work of three: Frederick, as well as Charles, collaborating 
with Alfred. They got twenty pounds for it, though half was paid in 
books; and Alfred and Charles celebrated the event by hiring a 
carriage and driving to the well-beloved Mablethorpe. The book is 
not a Lyrical Ballads ; nevertheless, let Jackson of Louth be remembered 
with Cottle of Bristol. 

Of Tennyson at Cambridge we get no further knowledge from this 
biography. We hear again about his membership of the “ Apostles,” 
that brilliant young society which included so many famous names ; 
but of his doings in it little is recorded but silence and tobacco-smoke. 
We hear of the 7zméuctoo prize-poem, dished up from a set of verses 
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on the battle of Armageddon. We hear of his friends, Arthur Hallam, 
Spedding, Brookfield, Monckton Milnes, Trench, &c. ; but we get little 
detail of him or them. It remains chiefly that he was drawing about 
him the little band which was afterwards to be his prztorian cohort, 
and make straight the ways before him wherever they got a chance, 
in the Press or in private; and that from Cambridge he issued Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical. Of the work which bridged the interval between Poems 
by Two Brothers and this, the emergence of the authentic Tennyson, his 
son gives some specimens. They show that Tennyson was an artist in 
silence, as well as in speech. One, the Coach of Death, is most noticeable 
as containing the theme of the Vzsion of Sin, in a very boyish form. 
And in a fragment on Zhe Moon there is one real Tennysonian 
stanza. The traveller sees from within the moon :— 





Large as a human eye, the sun 
Drew down the west his feeble lights ; 

And then a night, all moons, confused 

The shadows from the icy heights. 


That is the old large utterance ; the sure, instantaneous touch! 

With a brief interlude, in which the poet and young Hallam started 
off for Spain to do a little rebellion with the insurgent chief, Torrijos, 
the book passes to the close of the Cambridge epoch. (Nothing much 
happened, we may add, in the Spanish business, save that Tennyson 
learned how a Spanish patriot may be a very pretty rascal.) There- 
with comes the most interesting portion of his career. He enters on 
the long engagement with Emily Sellwood, deferred for over ten years 
by poverty and the intervention of her family—much mistrusting so 
ineligible a lover. It makes not much figure here, on the principle by 
which the intimate life of the poet is sealed against the public. He is 
in the full tide of young poetry, young friendship, and young struggle, 
ending with the crash of his affairs. A Dr. Allen lured him into a 
project for wood-carving by machinery. Tennyson embarked his little 
all in the speculation, which failed, leaving the poet almost destitute ; 
and he was only saved by Milnes (at Carlyle’s earnest entreaty) 
persuading Sir Robert Peel to bestow on him a pension. I suspect 
this Dr. Allen sat for the bitter portrait of the swindler in Sea Dreams :— 


With half his conscience and one eye askew. 


During this period he added to his friends Edward Fitzgerald, Carlyle, 
Aubrey de Vere, and old Samuel Rogers ; and the letters to and from him 
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at this date are full of gay spirits, character, and literary interest. One 
sees his poems being handed round in MS., discussed, praised, amended : 
we are allowed, as it were, to watch over his shoulder the two exquisite 
volumes of 1832 and 1842 in the making, to hear the enthusiasm of 
the staunch little band which hallooes him on. It is from his impression 
on them that we have to surmise the man in daily life ; for conversa- 
tion evaporates in the reporting of it, and to read the reminiscences of 
Tennyson’s talk is to have a new admiration for Boswell. The pity is 
that we know geniuses only in the days when they are settled and 
celebrated ; in their young fighting days they rest unportrayed, or but 
meagrely portrayed. Who ever thinks of the thin little Napoleon, with 
face and eyes of ascetic energy, terrible mouth, and revolutionary locks 
denouncing the fall of kings? Or who surmises a shaven Tennyson ? 
To me it is a necessity of imagination to make some clean-conceived 
picture of the young poet who godded it over Fitzgerald and the 
rest ; and I seem to get some hints for it, in spite of the biographical 
reticence which denies me entire material. The Carlyles’ are the most 
luminous vignettes, so far.as they go. Here is Mrs. Carlyle’s:— 
“A very handsome man, and a noble-hearted one, with something 
of the gipsy in his appearance, which for me is perfectly charming. 
Babbie never saw him, unfortunately, or perhaps I should say fortunately, 
for she must have fallen in love with him on the spot, unless she be 
made absolutely of ice; and then men of genius never have anything 
to keep wives upon.” 

This to many feminine fancies might suggest a lovely young Apollo, 
fascinating of manner. But the feminity that was in him by no 
means showed on the surface, which was virile completely, rather of 
Jove than Apollo. Hear Carlyle :—* A great shock of rough, dusky, 
dark hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes; massive aquiline face, most 
massive yet most delicate ; of sallow brown complexion, almost Indian- 
looking, clothes cynically loose, free-and-easy, smokes infinite tobacco. 
His voice is musical, metallic, fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, 
and all that may lie between; speech and speculation free and 
plenteous ; I do not meet in these late decades such company over 
a pipe!” 

Yet another draught of him has Carlyle tried:—* A fine, large- 
featured, dim-eyed, bronze-coloured, shaggy-headed man is Alfred 
dusty, smoky, free-and-easy ; who swims, outwardly and inwardly, with 
great composure in an articulate element as of tranquil chaos and 
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tobacco-smoke ; great now and then when he does emerge; a most 
restful, brotherly, solid-hearted man.” 

Those “bright, laughing” eyes of the first sketch have, you note, 
become “dim” in this ; the inner congruity not well perceptible, except 
haply to the inner Carlyle. He pictures him, moreover, “a man solitary 
and sad, dwelling in an element of gloom, carrying a bit of chaos about 
him, in short, which he is manufacturing into Cosmos”—carrying over- 
much tobacco about him (say others), manufacturing thereby his blood 
into a saturated solution of melancholy. Broad-hatted, blue-mantled, 
of girth and stature more than meaner men, a pipe in the fine and 
sensitive mouth unambushed by beard, so he sat in Spedding’s room at 
Mirehouse, pervading it with smoke and personality. Not his glooms 
and changes, but the oppression of sheer personality often, indeed, 
weighed somewhat on these other men; for he was of those whose 
very silence is dominant, who cannot take their seat without mastery. 
That splendid head, as of a supernal mastiff, is not without its virile 
hint of cave canem. The large figure voluming tobacco-smoke can 
also emit growls—“ deep-chested music,” and brusque sayings, which 
have dismay for those unused to the ways of the Olympian mastiff- 
kind; at which his friends smile, knowing his inward placability. 
Something self-wrapt and imperial of mood, he is yet kindly, loyal 
to friends, loving children, much loved by many women. Not only 
bursts of fascinating talk, but wit and humour break through his 
moods of silence ; yea, and fits also of leonine play. A man that 
commands devotion as by right of birth. 

His friends’ letters would be pleasant for this quality of devotion 
alone. Here is Fitzgerald’s early testimony, for example :—“ Alfred 
Tennyson staid with me at Ambleside. I will say no more than that 
the more I see of him the more cause I have to think him great. 
His little humours and grumpinesses were so droll that I was always 
laughing. I must, however, say further that I felt what Charles Lamb 
describes, a sense of depression at times from the overshadowing of 
a so much more lofty intellect than my own.” Then he describes a row 
on Windermere, the two friends resting on their oars while the poet 
quoted from the Morte d’ Arthur :— 


Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills. 


“Not bad that, Fitz., is it?” he asked. And one feels a thrill of envy.. 
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“What more felicity can fall to creature, Than to enjoy delight with 
liberty?” and here was one creature floating between sky and water 
while he listened, from the lips of their creator, to those golden numbers 
of which the world had yet no dream: the early Tennyson and his 
poetry was all for him. Not the boat which carried Cesar and his 
fortunes bore so rich a load! For the glorious volume of 1842 was 
then beginning to be; a volume, in Tennyson’s career, comparable only 
to the Lamia volume in Keats’s : he was in full fertility of song, pouring 
forth poem after poem; and these treasurable dainties were passing 
from hand to hand among his friends. That thrill of envy comes 
again when we read this letter from Spedding :—“I received by 
Douglas and John Heath divers of your compositions, albeit too few 
for my appetite: to wit, S¢r Galahad, which enjoys my unlimited 
admiration. The virgin-knight is as beautiful a spirit as Don Quixote 
in a more beautiful kind, if that could be. Also Nature, So Far As 
In Her Lies, one of those pieces which nobody except yourself can 
write, and I think the most exquisite of an exquisite race. Of the 
rest I cannot find words to express what and how great is the glory. I 
have also the alterations of Oh, That’ Twere Possible—improvements, I 
must admit, tho’ I own I did not think that could have been .. . . and 
























Fair is her cottage in its place, 
Where yon broad water sweetly, slowly glides : 
It sees ztse/f from thatch to base 
Dream in the sliding tides— 






It is perfectly true ; how on earth did you find it out?” In answer, 
Tennyson sends him Love Thou Thy Land and a fragment of what later 
became Of Old Sat Freedom on the Heights. Enviable Fitz., enviable 
Spedding, fortunatos nimium! Arthur Hallam, in an earlier day, had 
similarly been the recipient of a charming sonnet on the nightingale ; 
notable because its octave, with little but most felicitous change, 
has become the lovely passage in the Lotos-Eaters :— 











How sweet, while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly. 






In spite of moods, the poet’s letters at this time show a happy spirit. 
One or two are notably playful, but too long to quote. It is after 
Arthur Hallam’s death, and still more after his reverse of fortune, that 
the grave mood gains on him almost wholly. In the year of his third 
volume he met another life-long friend, Aubrey de Vere, who brought 
about Wordsworth’s introduction to his poetry. The old poet was 
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content to judge the younger by hearsay—as is the way with old poets, 
more or less—until Mr. de Vere repeated to him Of Old Sat Freedom 
and You Ask Me Why, Tho Ill At Ease ; an admirable selection for a 
man of Wordsworth’s austere tastes. “I must acknowledge that these 
two poems are very solid and noble in thought,” said the Laureate ; 
“their diction also seems singularly stately.” Mr. de Vere likewise tells 
us of the final meeting between the two singers so littie in contact. It 
was at a dinner given by Moxon, the publisher. Tennyson waited till 
the ladies had retired, and when Wordsworth, who had followed them, 
returned to the room, he went up to him, and “in a low voice, and 
with perceptible emotion,” thanked him for the obligations his poetry 
had conferred on the world in general and the younger writer in par- 
ticular. Wordsworth returned him thanks with manifest pleasure, and 
shook hands with him affectionately. In a letter to an American 
friend he afterwards mentioned the incident with evident delight, 
declaring Tennyson to be “decidedly the first of our living poets.” 
So the setting sun hailed the rising, who was soon to wear his laurel. 
Another and minor light of the past also hailed him, in the person 
of Leigh Hunt, who certainly has the rare distinction that to the last 
he never failed to recognise new genius. He had hailed Keats and 
Shelley, and he was to live to recognise Coventry Patmore and Rossetti. 
With the publication of the 1842 volume Tennyson had taken up his 
residence at Boxley, whence he could make easy visits to London; 
and in these London days, down to 1845, he made or consummated 
a host of frie:.uJhips, including Coventry Patmore, Macready, Dickens, 
Forster, Maclise, and Lord Kelvin; but his two greatest intimates 
seem to have been Carlyle and Thackeray. Carlyle took to him from 
the first, and was loyal to the last. That they should coaiesce at 
the outset is not surprising, but one would hardly have prophesied 
that the alliance could endure. They agreed so well in masterfulness, 
dyspepsia, and pipe-smoking, that an ultimate quarrel might have 
seemed certain. Perhaps the necessary element of unlikeness was 
found in the fact that they did not agree in poetry, of which Carlyle, 
as Tennyson afterwards said, knew nothing. In spite of the famous 
description of Tennyson sitting on a dunghill, with all his dead dogs 
about him, Carlyle shared the general admiration of literary London 
for the 1842 poems; but, according to Fitzgerald, Carlyle and he gave 
up all hopes of Tennyson’s poetry after the Princess. Thackeray was 
also a lifelong friend, whose poetic admiration did not cease with 
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the others’. There is a delicious story in these volumes of how the 
great novelist, in an after-dinner argument, refused to share the poet’s 
admiration for Catullus, and roundly declared—“I could do better 
myself!” Next morning came a note, which Tennyson justly treasured 
for its fine character :—“ I woke at 2 o’clock, and in a sort of terror at 
a certain speech I had made about Catullus. When I have dined: 
sometimes I believe myself to be equal to the greatest painters and 
poets. That delusion goes off; and then I know what a small fiddle 
mine is, and what small tunes I play upon it. It was very generous 
of you to give me an opportunity of recalling a silly speech: but at 
the time I thought I was making a perfectly simple and satisfactory 
observation. Thus far I must wabus’m myself: though why should I 
be so uneasy at having made a conceited speech? It is conceited 
not to wish to seem conceited.” 

Do we not all know those after-dinner moments, and those “ per- 
fectly simple and satisfactory” conceits, which—luckily—most of us 
refrain from communicating? Another letter, zaif in another way, is 
that from a Lancashire mechanic, to whom, through the intercession 
of Mrs. Gaskell, the novelist, Tennyson sent an autograph copy of his 
poems. It is zazf in its primitive excess, the excess of a man of few 
books. “But your English! why it is almost unlimitedly expressive. 
This language of ours, what can it not be made to say?” It is 
interesting and good to read, because it recalls to us, with fresh 
impression and untutored speech, that true sense of miracle in poetry 
which in us is overlaid by too-repeated familiarity. It is like the 
delight of a blind man in his first moment of recovered sight. 

One of the best things in the book is Mr. de Vere’s description of 
Tennyson’s visit to Curragh Chase in 1848. He does not shrink from 
giving us, in one or two touches, that brusquer side of the poet which 
these volumes in general withhold. One night there was a dance, which 
the poet declared “stupid.” Lady G., “a brilliant and amusing person,” 
took him to task :—* How would the world get on if others went about 
it growling at its amusements in a voice as deep as a lion’s? I request 
that you will go upstairs, put on an evening coat, and ask my daughter 
Sophia to dance.” He obeyed, and thoroughly enjoyed himself. A 
young lady spoke of a marriage as a very penniless one. Tennyson 
felt in his pockets, and slapped a penny down by her plate :—“ There, 
I give you that, for that is the god you worship!” She took it in good 
part, and he sent her a beautifully bound Milton after his return to 
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England. He read poetry to the family, was reproachful if no one 
wept over the pathetic pieces, joined in a charade, and altogether made 
his five ‘eeks’ stay delightful to them, in spite of such characteristic 
little: .odes as those described. 

Two years later came the publication of Jz Memoriam, which was 
the turning point of his life. The pension in 1845 (already alluded to) 
had left him still a poor man, nor had the 1842 volume spread his fame 
beyond the inner circle of those who follow poetry for its own sake. 
Jn Memoriam was his stepping-stone to wider fame. His long-deferred 
marriage followed ; and, in quick succession, his appointment to the 
Laureateship—largely owing to Prince Albert’s admiration for his just- 
published poem. But let it be always remembered that the laurel was 
offered first to Rogers—on the principle, we should conceive, that 
promotion in poetry, as in the army, must go by seniority! With this, 
and his removal to Farringford, begins his official career, and after the 
universally abused Maud (was the howl of attack in any way connected 
with his new appointment ? ), the /dy//s of the King. There begins, too, 
a change in the character of the correspondence. The letters are no 
longer chiefly from literary men, but from men of science, statesmen, 
&c. They are from very much greater people; very much longer, very 
much less interesting, and very much less quotable. The long letters 
from Jowett, for instance, with all their amiability, show the Master 
of Balliol to have very meandering ideas about poetry and literature ; 
and so with correspondents more eminent. And this biography is 
chiefly, nay, avowedly, composed of letters with a thin connecting 
thread. The result is that the second volume moves very slowly, 
contains abundant repetition, and is—must I say it ?—not a little dull. 
One brief, ving letter of “old Fitz.,” or James Spedding, or Milnes, 
has more matter and interest than a dozen of these long-winded 
productions. The descriptions of visitors tell the same story over and 
over again: laurels, cedars, fine old house, the grand figure*of the 
Laureate in his blue cloak and wideawake; amiability, splendid 
courtesy, unceasing flow of anecdote, powerful talk covering widest 
range (of which the visitor seems by instinct to remember the most 
obvious morsels), smoking-den, pipe, abuses critics; garden, reads 
Guinevere, Boadicea, &c. ; good-bye, grand old poet, cloak, &c., again; 
never-to-be-forgotten visit ; visitor goes away hallelujahing and singing 
of anthems. Let this brief abstract serve for all. 

Nor need I comment on the, section devoted to the Royal letters, 
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except to say that they are very kind Royal letters, and the poet’s replies 
very good loyal letters. Let me rather note, in my remaining space, his 
relations with his own brethren. With most of these he was more or 
less connected. In Volume I there is a kind and encouraging letter to 
Jean Ingelow, warning her by the way against Cockney rhymes, and 
confessing some early sins of his own in that kind. Swinburne he 
seems to have seen once, and speaks highly of his intelligence and 
modesty. When AZalanta in Calydon appeared he wrote to congratulate 
the young poet on that brilliant poem. ‘“ Altogether,” he says, “it is 
many a long day since I have read anything so fine; for it is not only 
carefully written, but it has both strength and splendour, and shows, 
moreover, that you have a fine metrical invention which I envy you.” 
Praise indeed, that last sentence! Matthew Arnold too he writes of 
with warm admiration. But it is with Browning that his relations are 
closest and most interesting. His own letters, indeed, are few and 
contain little very quotable ; even in his early days with Fitzgerald and 
Spedding it is notable how few and short his letters are, how little they 
contain. He hated letter writing, clearly. But the Brownings’ letters 
to him are frequent and of the warmest kind—Fitzgerald’s not more 
affectionate. The first is from Mrs. Browning to Mrs. Tennyson, and is 
written after that famous reading of J/aud at Browning’s house when 
Rossetti also was present, and sketched Tennyson in the act of reading. 
It is impulsive, womanly, and characteristic in the highest degree. “ He 
did so much, and left such a voice crying out ‘Maud’ to us, and helping 
the effect of the poem by the personality, that it’s an increase of joy and 
life to us ever. Then may we not venture to think now of Alfred 
Tennyson, our friend?” And Browning adds a postscript :—“ God 
bless you, dear and admirable friends. My wife feels what she says, 
and I feel with her.” All the world knows the friendship thus begun 
lasted till Browning’s death, and of its closeness there are many 


indications in the second volume of this Zzf. Finally, amongst the . 


younger poets of the day which now is, he hailed Mr. William Watson 
as patriot and poet; while the poet in whom that combination is 
finest and strongest he wrote to congratulate on his English Flag. 
Mr. Kipling’s answer pleased (as well it might) the old Laureate: 
“When the private in the ranks is praised by the general, he cannot 
presume to thank him, but he fights the better next day.” 

If I feel, in concluding, that I have merely “splashed about ” in my 
subject, something of this (in spite of a certain proverb about tools and 
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bad workmen) must be set down to the book. It is voluminous, partly 
unnecessary, and hardly attempts perspective. It is not the definitive 
biography of Tennyson which some of us—did mot hope for. More, it 
is not a biography at all, and the author knows it. We have a mass of 
material which, by careful compression and selection, would excellently 
illustrate a biography. But the biography we have not: the illustrations 
are substituted for it. They attempt, by their much bulk, to appear a 
biography, and fail. The method of memoir-writing by the aid of 
letters (started, I think, by Lockhart) is pushed to a nullifying extreme. 
We have a selection of letters to or about Tennyson, with a few of 
Tennyson’s letters thrown in. It could not be helped under the rules 
he appointed for his son. He wrote, apparently, too little to illustrate 
himself, and the more intimate portions of what he wrote were prohibited 
from use. The testimonies of others had to be called in. “ Pity ’tis, 
tis true.” They do not, they cannot, supply the place of a real memoir ; 
and in some things the method tells as much against the poet as the 
intimate writing he dreaded could possibly do. For we hear much about 
his strong love and fascinating qualities, but we are not suffered to sec 
them in action, and the impression is therefore remote, almost negative. 
Yet, since better might not be, we are thankful for this. We do get 
a picture, if we will take some pains to realise it, of a great man: strong 
and steady of purpose, in spite of surface fluctuation ; self-withdrawn, 
yet social and benevolent ; noble and rugged and human; a figure so 
veritably fine that the frankest detail of its human frailties could have 
injured it only for sentimentalists. But the present Lord Tennyson 
cannot justly bear blame for what we have not. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


THE TRIBES OF DANU 


I1.—The Lands of the Tribes of Danu 


HE poet is happy, as Homer was happy, who can see from his 
TL door mountains, where the heroes and beautiful women of old 
times were happy or unhappy, and quiet places not yet forsaken 

by the gods. If a poet cannot find immortal and mysterious things in 
his own country, he must write of far-off countries oftener than of his 
own country, or of a vague country that is not far off or near at hand, 
for even the most fleeting and intelligible passions of poetry live among 
immortal and mysterious things; and when he does not write of his 
own country the waters and mountains about him, and the lives that are 
lived amongst them, are less beautiful than they might be. He will be 
more solitary too, for people will find little in their lives to remind them 
of him, and he will find little in his writings to remind him of them, and 
the world and poetry will forget one another. The more he has of 
spiritual passion the more solitary he will be, for who would not think 
Prometheus Unbound better to read and better to remember if its 
legends and its scenery were the legends and the scenery they had 
known from childhood, or that Shelley had known from childhood and 
filled with the passion of many memories? Indeed, I am certain that 
the writers of a spiritual literature, if it is not a literature of simple 
prayers and cries, must make the land about them a Holy Land ; and 
now that literature which is not spiritual literature is, perhaps, passing 
away, we must begin making our lands Holy Lands, as the Jews made 
Palestine, as the Indians made Northern India, as the Greeks made the 
lands about the Ionian Sea. I think that my own people, the people of 
a Celtic habit of thought, if genius which cannot be whistled for blow 
their way, can best begin, for they have a passion for their lands, and 
the waters and mountains of their lands remind them of old love tales, 
old battle tales, and the exultant hidden multitudes. There is no 
place in Ireland where they will not point to some mountain where 
Grania slept beside her lover, or where the misshapen Fomor were 
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routed, or to some waters where the Sacred Hazel once grew and 
fattened the Salmon of Wisdom with its crimson nuts ; nor is there, I 
think, a place outside the big towns where they do not believe that the 
Fairies, the Tribes of the goddess Danu, are stealing their bodies and their 
souls, or putting unearthly strength into their bodies, and always hearing 
all that they say. Nothing shows more how blind educated Ireland— 
I am not certain that I should call so unimaginative a thing education — 
is about peasant Ireland, than that it does not understand how the old 
religion which made of the coming and going of the greenness of the 
woods and of the fruitfulness of the fields a part of its worship, lives side 
by side with the new religion which would trample nature as a serpent 
under its feet; nor is that old religion faded to a meaningless repetition 
of old customs, for the ecstatic who has seen the red light and white 
light of God smite themselves into the bread and wine at the Mass, has 
seen the exuliant hidden multitudes among the winds of May, and if 
he were philosophical would cry with the painter, Calvert :—“I go 
inward to God, outward to the gods.” 


I].— The Persons of the Tribes of Danu 


1The old poets thought that the tribes of the goddess Danu were of 

a perfect beauty, and the creators of beautiful people and beautiful arts. 
The hero Fiachna sang when he came from among them :— 

They march among blue lances, 

Those troops of white warriors with knotted hair, 

Their strength, great as it is, cannot be less. 

They are sons of queens and kings, 

On the heads of all a comely 

Harvest of hair yellow like gold. 

Their bodies are graceful and majestic, 

Their eyes have looks of power and blue pupils, 

Their teeth shine like glass, 

Their lips are red and thin. 
And “every artist harmonious and musical ” is described in an old book 
by one Duald mac Firbis, of Laccan, as of the Tribes of the goddess 
Dama, that is to say, inspired by the Tribes of the goddess Danu. It 
took me a Jong time to find out that they still kept their beauty, for the 
peasant visionaries have never been from their own countrysides, and 
can only compare what they have seen to commonplace things and tell 
you that they have seen rooms “grander” than some commonplace 
room “up at the Lodge,” or marching people, who looked (as a poteen- 
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maker, who had praised their magnificence, said to me) “for all the 
world like policemen.” But now I ask careful questions, and am told, 
as I was told the other day by a woman, who was telling of a sight one 
Martin Roland saw in a bog, that “their women had their hair wound 
round their heads, and had a wild look, and there were wreaths of 
flowers upon their horses”; or, as I was told when I asked an old man 
who has seen them, and whose uncle used to be away among them, if 
their great people had crowns of one shape :—‘“O no, their crowns have 
all kinds of shapes, and they have dresses of all kinds of colours” ; or, 
as I was told by the same old man, when the friend who was with me 
held up a sapphire ring and made it flash, and asked if their dresses 
were as beautiful :—“O, they are far grander than that, far grander than 
that” ; or, as I was told by a blind piper, when I asked if he had any of 
their music :—“I have no music like theirs, for there is no music in 
the world like theirs.” 

Many have thought that the Tribes of the goddess Danu have 
become little, like the fairies in the Widsummer Night’s Dream, and 
some have built a theory on their littleness ; but they are indeed ‘tall 
and noble, as many have told me. They have among them monsters 
and grotesque persons who are now big and now little; but these 
are their old enemies, the Fomor, the Caetchen, the Laighin, the 
Gailioin, the Goborchin, the Fir Morca, the Luchorpain, the Firbolg, 
and the Tribes of Domnu, divinities of darkness and death and 
ugliness and winter cold and evil passion; and they can take shapes 
and sizes that are not their true shapes and sizes, as they and the 
Druids do in the poems, and become “very small and go into one 
another, so that all you see might be a sort of a little bundle”; or 
become “like a clutch of hens,” or become like “a flock of wool by 
the road,” or become like a tar-barrel “ flaming and rolling,” “or look 
like a cow and then like a woman”; but all the while “they are 
death on handsome people because they are handsome themselves.” 
The Country of the Young, as the poets call their country, is indeed the 
country of bodiless beauty that was among the Celtic races, and of which 
(if D’Arbois de Jubainville has written correctly) the Greek mythology 
and all that came of it were but the beautiful embodiment ; and it still 


lives, forgotten by proud and learned people, among simple and poor 
people. When the Irish peasant passes into a sudden trance and, 
sleeping, is yet awake and awake is yet sleeping, it is still that bough of 
golden apples, whose rustling cast Cormac, son of Art, into a Druid 
202 
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sleep, whose rustling has overcome him ; and its beauty is not the less 
beautiful because Christianity has forbidden its rustling, and made Eve’s 
apple grow among its golden apples. 


Iil—TZhe Houses of the Tribes of Danu 


Although a man has told me that “the Others,” as the Galway 
peasant, like the Greek peasant, has named the gods, can build up “in 
ten minutes and in the middle of a field a house ten times more beautiful 
than any house in the world,” and although some have told me that they 
live everywhere, they are held by most to live in forts or “ forths,” the 
little fields surrounded by clay ditches that were the places of the 
houses of the ancient people. Every countryside is full of stories of the 
evils that have fallen upon the reckless or unbelieving people, who have 
broken down the ditches of the forts, or cut the bushes that are in them. 
A man, who has a mill and a farm near Gort, in Galway County, showed 
me where a fort on his farm had been cut through to make a road, and 
said :—“ The engineer must have been a foreigner or an idolater, but he 
did not live long anyway”; and the people of a neighbouring townland 
tell how an old man, who is not long dead, cut a bush from one behind 
his house, and “next morning he had not a blade of hair on his head— 
not one blade, and he had to buy a wig and wear it all the rest of his 
life.” A distant relation of my own bid his labourers cut down some 
bushes in a fort in Sligo, and the next morning they saw a black lamb 
among his sheep, and said it was a warning, and would not cut the 
bushes; and the lamb had gone the morning after that. <A great 
number of the people of every countryside have seen some fort lighted 
up, with lights which they describe sometimes as like torches, and 
sometimes as like bonfires; but once, when I questioned a man who 
described them as like a bonfire, I found that he had seen a long thin 
flame, going up for thirty feet and whirling about at the top. A man, 
who lives near the fort where the old man lost his hair, sees a woman 
lighting a fire under a bush in the fort; but I do not know what the fire 
is like, as I have not been able to question him ; but a girl says the fires 
come with a sudden blaze “like a man lighting his pipe.” Somebody 
in almost every family that lives near a fort has heard or seen lights or 
shadows, or figures that wail or dance, or fight or play at hurling, which 
was a game among the Tribes of Danu in old days, or ride upon horse- 
back, or drive in strange carriages that make a muffled sound. I know 
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one fort where they hear the galloping of horses, as if from underground, 
but “the Others” are generally supposed to live in the forts, as the 
ancient people lived in them and are indeed sometimes said to be 
the ancient people doomed to await the end of the world for their 
redemption, because they had (as a man said to me) “ Freemasons and 
all sorts of magicians among them,” or, as another said to me, “ because 
they used to be able to put souls into rocks and to make birds and 
fishes speak, and everybody who has read about the old times knows 
that fishes and birds used to speak.” 

Certain queerly-shaped bushes, not near forts and often alone in the 
middle of fields, and certain trees, are also frequented and protected. 
The people say that you must not hurt these bushes and trees, because 
“the Others” have houses near them; but sometimes it seems that, if 
you hurt one of them, you hurt one of “the Others,” for I have been told 
of a man who went to cut a bush on the road to Kinvara, in Galway 
County, “and at the first blow he heard something like a groan coming 
from beneath it ; but he would not leave off, and his mouth was drawn 
to one side all of a sudden, dnd two days after he died.” A man has 
told me that he and another went in their boyhood to catch a horse in a 
certain field full of boulders and bushes of hazel and rock roses and 
creeping juniper that is by Coole Lake ; and he said to the boy who was 
with him :—“ I bet a button that if I fling a pebble on to that bush, it 
will stay on it,” meaning that the bush was so matted that the pebble 
would not be able to pass through it. So he “took up a pebble of cow- 
dung, and as soon as it hit the bush, there came out of it the most 
beautiful music that ever was heard.” They ran away and, when they 
had gone about two hundred yards, they looked back, and saw a woman 
dressed in white walking round and round the bush :—“ First it had the 
form of a woman and then of a man, and it going round the bush.” He 
said that some time afterwards “the master sent men to cut down the 
bushes in that part of the field, and a boy was cutting them near the 
matted bush, and a thorn ran into his eye and blinded him.” There is 
an old big elm at the corner of a road a couple of miles from the field ; 
and a boy, who was passing before daylight with a load of hay, feli from 
his cart, and was killed just beside it, and people say that the horse was 
standing quite still by him when he was found, and that a shower of 
rain, which fell just after he was taken away, wet everything except the 
dust where he had lain. Many places have bad names, because people 
have fallen from their carts at them, and “the Others” are said to have 
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these people among them. The old big elm has not altogether a bad 
name, because it is said that one day a man was passing by it, who had 
come from Galway with “a ton weight in his cart,” and “the lynching 
of his wheel came out, and the cart fell down, and a little man about 
two and a half feet high came out of the wall, and lifted up the cart, and 
held it up until he had the lynching put up again, and never said a 
word, but went away as he came.” This may be a story come out of 
old times; but it may not, for simple people live so close to trance that 
the lynching may never have come off, and the carter may have seen it 
all awake and yet asleep or asleep and yet awake; or the lynching 
may have come off, and the carter may have put it on with his own 
hands, and not have known that he put it on. There is a plantation of 
younger trees near the big old elm which they protected also; and 
when a man called Connellan went a while ago to cut trees there, “he 
was prevented, and never could get the hand-saw near a tree, nor the 
man that was with him” (but I have not been able to find out how he 
was prevented); and there is a whole wood bordering on the field where 
the matted bush used to be, which Biddy Early, a famous wise woman, 
used to call a “very bad place”; and many see sights in it, and many 
go astray in it, and wander about for hours in a twilight of the senses. 
Souls are sometimes said to be put into the trees for a penance ; for 
there was a woman who was “for seven years in a tree at Kinadyfe, 
and seven years after that in the little bridge beyond Kilcreest, below 
the arch with the water running under her; and while she was in the 
tree, whether there was frost or snow or storm, she hadn’t so much as 
the size of a leaf to shelter her.” 

A woman has told me that people only see “the Others” in the forts 
and by the bushes and trees, because “they are thinking of them there,” 
but that “they are everywhere like the blades of the grass” ; and she 
showed me a corner of a road, where there was neither a fort nor a 
bush nor a tree, and said that they had put her brother “into a faint” 
there, and that the young men were afraid to come home at night from 
card playing till there were a number of them together. She herself 
has seen something far from a fort or a bush or a tree :—“ I was walking 
with another girl, and I looked up, and saw a tall woman dressed in 
black, with a mantle of some sort, a wide one, over her head, and the 
waves of the wind were blowing it off her, so that I could hear the 
noise of it. All her clothes were black and had the appearance of 
being new.” She asked the other if she could see the woman, but 
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she could not :—* For two that are together can never see such things, 
but only one of them.” They ran away then, and the woman followed 
them until she came toarunning stream. They thought the woman 
was one who had been “taken,” for they were coming from “a house of 
the Kearneys, where the father and mother had died, but it was well 
known they often came back to look after the children.” She is con- 
fident, however, that you must not question a dead person till you come 
to a bush, showing, as indeed everything shows, that half the dead are 
believed to have gone to the houses of “the Others,” lured thither by 
sweet music or by the promise of uncarthly love, or taken captive by 
their marching host. 

They live also in certain hills like the hill behind Corcamroe 
Abbey, in which they have “a town,” and they are very plentiful under 
waters. A woman at Coole, in Galway, says :—‘“ They are in the sea as 
well as on the land. That is well known by those that are out fishing 
by the coast. When the weather is calm, they can look down sometimes, 
and see cattle and pigs and all such things as we have ourselves. And 
at night their boats come out and they can be seen fishing; but they 
never last out after one o’clock.” 


1V.—The Friends of the Tribes of Danu 


Though hundreds in every countryside that I know in Ireland have 
seen them, and think of seeing them as but a common chance, the 
most are afraid to see them, because they may not wish to be seen. 
The people about Inchy, at Coole, point out an old blind man, and say 
that he was not blind when he was a boy; but one day he heard the 
coach of “the Others,” the coach-a-bower, or deaf coach, as it is called, 
because it makes a deaf or muffled sound, and stood up to look at them 
instead of sitting still and looking another way. He had only time 
to see beautiful ladies, with flowers about them, sitting in the coach 
before he was smitten blind. Some of the old books call Midir 
the king of the fairies; and one of the old books says that three 
herons stand before his door, and when they see anybody coming, 
the first heron cries:—“* Do not come, do not come”; and the 
second heron cries :—“ Go away”; and the third heron cries :— 
“Go by the house, by the house.” There are, however, people that 
the gods favour, and permit to look upon them and go among them. 
A young man in the Burren Hills told me that he remembers an old 
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poet, who made his poems in Irish, and who met, when he was young, 
one who called herself Maive, and said she was a queen among them, 
and asked him if he would have money or pleasure. He said he 
would have pleasure, and she gave him her love for a time, and then 
went from him, and ever after he was very sad. The young man 
had often heard him sing the poem of lamentation that he made, but 
could only remember that it was “very mournful,” and that it called 
her “ beauty of all beauties.” “The Others” are often said to be very 
good to many people, and to make their crops abundant, and to do them 
many services. I have been told “there was a family at Tirneevan, 
and they were having a wedding there; and when it was going on 
the wine ran short, and the spirits; and they didn’t know what to 
do to get more, Gort being two miles away ; and two or three strange 
people came in, that they never had seen before, but they made them 
welcome ; and when they heard what was wanting they said they 
would get it, and in a few minutes they were back with the spirits 
and the wine, and no place to get it nearer than Gort!” But the people 
they let look upon them often live in poor and tumble-down houses. 
I asked a man once if a neighbour of his, who could see things, 
had the cure that is made out of seven common things, and can 
end “all the evils that are in the world”; and he answered :— 
“She has the scenery for it, but I do not know that she has it”— 
meaning that his neighbour's house was a poor and tumble-down 
house. 

There was an old Martin Roland, who lived near a bog a little 
out of Gort, who saw them often from his young days, and always 
towards the end of his life. He told me a few months before his 
death that “they” would not let him sleep at night with crying things 
at him in Irish and with playing their pipes. He had asked a friend 
of his what he should do, and the friend had told him to buy a flute, 
and play on it when they began to shout or to play on their pipes, and 
maybe they would give up annoying him, and he did, and they always 
went out into the field when he began to play. He showed me the 
flute, and blew through it, and made a noise, but he did not know how 
to play; and then he showed me where he had pulled his chimney 
down, because one of them used to sit up on it and play on the pipes. 
A friend of his and mine went to see him a little time ago, for she 
heard that “three of them” had told him he was to die. He said they 
had gone away after warning him, and that the children (children they 
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had “taken,” I suppose) who used to come with them, and play about 
the house with them, had “gone to some other place,” because “they 
found the house too cold for them, maybe” ; and he died a week after 
he said these things. His neighbours were not certain that he really 
saw anything in his old age, but they were all certain that he saw 
things when he was a young man. His brother said :—*“ Old he is, 
and it’s all in his brain the things he sees. If he was a young man we 
might believe in him.” But he was improvident and never got on with 
his brothers. A neighbour said:—“ The poor man! they say they are 
mostly in his head now, but sure he was a fine fresh man twenty years 
ago, the night he saw them linked in two lots, like young slips of 
girls walking together. It was the night they took away Fallon’s little 
girl” ; and she told how Fallon’s little girl had met a woman “ with 
red hair that was as bright as silver” who took her away. Another 
neighbour, who was herself “clouted over the ear” by one of them for 
going into a fort where they were, said :—“I believe it’s mostly in his 
head they are, and when he stood in the door last night I said :— The 
wind does be always in my ears and the sound of it never stops,’ to 
make him think it was the same with him; but he says:—‘I hear 
them singing and making music all the time, and one of them is after 
bringing out a little flute, and it’s on it he’s playing to them.’ And this 
I know, that when he pulled down the chimney where he said the piper 
used to be sitting and playing, he lifted up stones, and he an old 
man, that I could not have lifted when I was young and strong.” The 
people often tell one, as a proof that somebody is in communication 
with “the Others,” that nobody can do so much work as he does, or that 
nobody can lift such weights as he does, or that nobody can play so 
well at the hurling as he does. The Country of the Gods is called “the 
Country of the Young,” and the strength of their youth is believed to 
fall about those they love just as it fell about Cuchullin and the other 
heroes in the poems, and as the strength of Apollo was believed to fall 
about his priests at Hylae, so that they could leap down steep places 
and tear up trees by the roots, and carry them upon their backs over 
narrow and high places. When one has crossed the threshold of trance, 
it may be that one comes to the secret Waters of Life, where Maeldun 
saw the dishevelled cagle bathing till it had grown young again, and 
that their drifting spray can put strength into our bodies. 

Those who can see “the Others” as easily as Martin Roland saw 
them, look on them very much as we look on people from another 
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townland; and indeed many among those who have seen them but 
seldom, think of their coming and going as of a simple and natural 
thing and not a thing to surprise anybody. I have often been told in 
Galway that the people in the North of Ireland see them easily ; and a 
friend has written for me an account of a talk she had with an old woman 
in Tyrone, who considers their coming and going a very small and 
natural thing. It is quite accurate, for my friend, who had heard the 
old woman’s story some time before I heard of it, got her to te!l it over 
again, and wrote it out at once. She began by telling the old woman 
that she did not like being in the house alone because of the ghost 
and fairies ; and the old woman said :—“ There’s nothing to be frightened 
about in fairies, Miss. Many’s the time I talked to a woman myseif 
that was a fairy or something of the sort, and no less and more than 
mortal.anyhow. She used tocome about your grandfather's house, your 
mother’s grandfather that is, in my young days. But you'll have heard 
all about her.” My fiiend said that she had heard about her, but a 
long time before, and she wanted to hear about her again; and the old 
woman went on:—* Well, dear, the very first time ever I heard word of 
her coming about was when your uncle, that is, your mother’s uncle, 
Joseph, was married, and building a house for his wife, for he brought 
her first to his father’s, up at the house by the Lough. The founda- 
tions were marked out, and the building stones lying about, but the 
masons had not come yet, and one day I was standing with my mother 
fornent the house, when we sees a smart Wee Woman coming up the 
field over the burn to us. I was a bit of a girl at the time, playing 
about and sporting myself, but I mind her as well as if I saw her 
there now!” My friend asked how the woman was dressed, and the 
old woman said:—“It was a grey cloak she had on, with a green 
Cashmere skirt and a black silk handkercher tied round her head, like 
the countrywomen did use to wear in them times.” My friend asked :-— 
“How wee was she?” And the old woman said :—* Well, now, she 
wasn’t wee at all when I think of it, for all we called her the Wee 
Woman she was bigger than many a one, and yet not tall as you would 
say. She was like a woman about thirty, brown-haired, and round in 
the face. She was like Miss Betty, your grandmother's sister, and 
Beity was like none of the rest, not like your grandmother nor any of 
them. She was round and fresh in the face, and she never was married, 
and she never would take any man, and we used to say that the Wce 
Woman, her being like Betty, was maybe one of their own people that 
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had been took off before she grew to her full height, and for that she 
was always following us and warning and foretelling. This time she 
walks straight over to where my mother was standing :— Go over to 
the Lough this minute ’—ordering her like that!—‘go over to the 
Lough, and tell Joseph that he must change the foundation of this 
house to where I’ll show you forenenst the thorn bush. That is where 
it is to be built, if he is to have luck and prosperity, so do what I’m 
telling ye this minute” My mother goes over to the Lough, and 
brings Joseph down and shows him, and he changes the founda- 
tions, the way he was bid, but didn’t bring it exactly to where 
was pointed, and the end of that was, when he come to the house, 
his own wife lost her life with an accident that come to a horse 
that hadn’t room to turn right with a harrow between the bush 
and the wall. The Wee Woman was queer and angry when next 
she come, and says to us:—‘ He didn’t do as I bid him, but he'll 
see what he’ll see.” My friend asked where the woman came from 
this time, and if she was dressed as before, and the woman said :— 
“ Always the same way, up‘the field beyant the burn. It was a thin 
sort of shawl she had about her in summer, and a cloak about her in 
winter, and many and many atime she came, and always it was good 
advice she was giving to my mother, and warning her what not to do 
if she would have good luck. There was none of the other children 
of us ever seen her unless me, but I used to be glad when I seen her 
coming up the burn, and would run out and catch her by the hand 
and the cloak, and call to my mother :—‘ Here’s the Wee Woman!’ 
No man body ever seen her. My father used to be wanting to, and 
was angry with my mother and me, thinking we were telling lies and 
talking foolish-like. And so one day when she had come, and was 
sitting by the fireside talking to my mother, I slips out to the field 
where he was digging, and ‘Come up,’ says I, ‘if ye want to see her. 
She’s sitting at the fireside now talking to mother.’ So in he comes 
with me and looks round angry-like and sees nothing, and he up with 
a broom that was near hand and hits me a crig with it, and ‘ Take that 
now,’ says he, ‘for making a fool of me, and away with him as fast 
as he could, and queer and angry with me. The Wee Woman says 
to me then:—‘ Ye got that now for bringing people to see me. No 
man body ever seen me and none ever will.’ There was one day, 
though, she gave him a queer fright anyway, whether he seen her or 
not. He was in among the cattle when it happened, and he comes 
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up to the house all trembling-like. ‘Don’t let me hear you say another 
word of your Wee Woman. I have got enough of her this time.’ 
Another time all the same he was up Gortin to sell horses, and, before 
he went off, in steps the Wee Woman, and says she to my mother, 
holding out a sort of a weed:—‘ Your man is gone up by Gortin, and 
there’s a bad fright waiting him coming home, but take this and sew 
it in his coat, and he'll get no harm by it. My mother takes the 
herb but thinks to herself:—‘Shure there’s nothing in it, and throws 
it on the floor, and lo and behold and sure enough! coming home 
from Gortin, my father got as bad a fright as ever he got in his 
life. What it was I don’t right mind, but anyway he was badly 
damaged by it. My mother was in a queer way, frightened by 
the Wee Woman, after what she done, and sure enough the next 
time she was angry. ‘Ye didn’t believe me, she said,‘ and ye threw 
the herb I gave ye in the fire, and I went far enough for it. Ye'll 
believe me when I tell ye this now.’” She then told them of a time 
they were in Edinburgh and of a countrywoman that came up and 
talked to them. They did not remember at first, but when she told 
them what they had talked about, they remembered. 

“There was another time she came and told how William Hearn 
was dead in America. ‘Go over,’ she says, ‘to the Lough, and say that 
William is dead, and he died happy, and this was the last Bible chapter 
ever he read, and with that she gave the verse and chapter. ‘Go,’ she 
says, ‘and tell them to read them at the next class-meeting, and that I 
held his head while he died.” And sure enough word came after that 
how William had died on the day she named. And, doing as she 
bid about the chapter and hymn, they never had such a prayer meeting 
as that. One day she and me and my mother was standing talking, 
and she was warning her about something, when she says of a sudden: 
—‘ Here comes Miss Letty in all her finery, and it’s time for me to 
be off’ And with that she gave a swirl round on her feet, and raises 
up in the air,and round and round she goes, and up and up, as if 
it was a winding stairs she went up, only far swifter. She went up 
and up, till she was no bigger nor a bird up against the clouds, 
singing and singing the whole time the loveliest music I ever heard 
in my life from that day to this. It wasn’t a hymn she was singing, 
but poetry, lovely poetry,and me and my mother stands gaping up, 
and all of atremble. ‘What is she at all, mother?’ says I. ‘Is it an 
angel she is or a fairy woman, or what?’ With that up come Miss 
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Letty, that was your grandmother, dear, but Miss Letty she was then, 
and no word of her being anything else, and she wondered to see us 
gaping up that way, till me and my mother told her of it. She went 
on gay dressed then, and was lovely looking. She was up the lane 
where none of us could see her coming forward when the Wee Woman 
rose up in that queer way, saying :—‘ Here comes Miss Letty in all 
her finery.’” Who knows to what far country she went or to see 
who dying? 

“It was never after dark she came, but daylight always as far as 
I mind, but wanst, and that was on a Hallow Eve night. My mother 
was by the fire, making ready the supper, she had a duck down and 
some apples. In slips the Wee Woman. ‘I’m come to pass my 
Hallow Eve with you,’ says she. ‘That’s right,’ says my mother, and 
thinks to herself:—‘I can give her supper nicely.. Down she sits 
by the fire awhile. ‘Now I'll tell you where you'll bring my supper,’ 
says she. ‘In the room beyond there beside the loom, set a chair 
in and a plate.” ‘When ye’re spending the night, mayn’t ye as well 
sit by the table and ate with the rest of us?’ ‘Do what your're bid, 
and set whatever you give me in the room beyant. I'll eat there 
and nowhere else.’ So my mother sets her a plate of duck and some 
apples, whatever was going, in where she bid, and we got to our 
supper and she to hers; and when we rose I went in, and there, lo 
and behold ye, was her supper plate a bit ate of each portion, and 
she clean gone!” 

The old woman went on to tell how her mother made the Wee 
Woman angry “off and on like she did about the herb, and asking 
questions that way. The Wee Woman said one day:—‘ You're in 
trouble now, but it is in thicker trouble you will be, and you'll mind 
this warning, and believe what I tell you. And after this she quit 
coming.” But the old woman saw her once more, and before the 
“thick trouble” came, as it did:—‘*One night I was over on some 
errand to your uncle’s people’s place. Rightly I mind it was a basket 
of praties we were carrying, me and a girl called Rosanna M‘Laren, 
and coming over the stile by the haggard, I leaped over first, the better 
to help with the basket, and what do I see across the burn, over 
by a haystack, but the Wee Woman with all her hair hanging about 
her, lovely long brown hair, and she combing away at it; and I 
gives a screech, startled like, and Rosanna drops the basket, and 
all the praties spilt, but when I turned my head back, she was 
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clean gone, while you would take time to wink, and the two of us 
took to our heels as hard as we could, and round the end of the house. 
I don’t know what came over me to be scared that way at seeing her, 
but maybe she was angered, for from that day to this I never seen 
or heard tell of her, but once that she came to my mother in Belfast. 
She was always friendly with me, and I was always glad to see her, 
and I would run out to meet her; but none of the children ever seen 
her except myself, only my mother and me, and no man body at all at 
all, as I have told ye.” 

“Uncle Joseph’s ” house had to be moved, one has no doubt, because 
it was “on the path” ; for there are stories everywhere of houses that had 
to be pulled down, because they were “on the path” or “in the way,” 
or were pulled down by the whirling winds that are “the Others” 
journeying in their ways. There is a house in Gort, for instance, 
on which, people say, it is impossibie to keep a roof, although the 
roofs keep on the houses beside it. I have no doubt either that the 
old woman’s mother threw the herb away, because she was afraid of 
it, for the gifts of “the Others” are often believed to bring ill-luck 
in the end. The people say :—“O, yes, it is best to be without them 
anyway.” If the “Wee Woman” was, as I think she was, one of the 
dead, she came on Hallow Eve because it was the beginning of the 
old Celtic winter, and the time when many old nations held a festival 
of the dead amid the dropping leaves and gathering cold. In Brittany 
a table covered with food and a warm fire are left for them even now 
on “All Souls Night,” which is but two days from Hallow Eve. “The 
Others,” however, are said also to be busier, on Hallow Eve and on the 
first of November, than at any other time, except the first of May, the 
beginning of the old Celtic summer. The Wee Woman ate by herself, 
because “the Others,” and the dead, and even the living, that are among 
them, may not eat while mortal eyes are looking. The people put 
potatoes on the doorstep for them, often night after night throughout 
the year, and these potatoes must not have been “ put on the table,” for 
they would not eat them if they had been “put before any common 
person”; and there is a young man near Gort who is believed to go out 
of our world at night, and it is said, though not correctly, that he will 
not let anybody see him eating. All ancient peoples set food for the 
dead, and believed that they could eat as we do, and about this and 
about the possibility of them and of “the Others” bringing and taking 
away solid things I have much to say, but at present I hold a clean 
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mirror to tradition. They often go away as the Wee Woman did 
by going up and round and round in the air. A woman who lives by 
Kiltartan bog says:—“I often saw a light in the wood at Derreen. It 
would rise high over the trees going round and round. I'd see it maybe 
for fifteen minutes at a time, and then it would fall like a lamp” ; and 
the whirling winds that are their winds, but were called the dance of the 
daughters of Herodias in the middle ages, show how much their way is 
a whirling way. 

All of us are said to have a great many friends among them— 
relations and forbears snatched away; and they are said to come at 
times like the Wee Woman to warn us and protect us, and lament 
over us. I have been told that nobody can tell how many have been 
snatched away, for that two or three years ago “eighteen or nineteen 
young men and young girls” were taken out of one village. The 
Country of “the Others,” “the Country of the Young,” is in truth the 
heaven of the ancient peoples, and I can discover, and will show in 
the stories told of it, the ancient thoughts, plausible and complex 
thoughts, about life and death. It has been the Celt’s great charge to 
remember it with ancient things, among forgetful peoples; and it 


may be his charge to speak of it and of ancient sanctities to peoples 


who have only new things. It was perhaps for this that the Roman 
went by him afar off, and that the Englishman is beating in vain 
upon his doors and wondering how doors of dreams can be so greatly 
harder than doors of iron; and that his days pass among grey stones 
and grey clouds and grey seas, among things too faint and seemingly 
frail to awaken him from the sleep, in which the ancient peoples 
dreamed the world and the glory of it, and were content to dream. 


W. B. YEATS. 
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THE MONOTYPE 


T is so complete and provident, foresecing every difficulty and 

] surmounting it, aware of every advantage and seizing it, that 

you can hardly help feeling it to be a portent, inexplicable, born 
out of season, without father or mother, or beginning of days. Yet, 
though its inventor is a statistician, who came upon it not through 
the study of printing, but in the devising of calculating machines, 
the Monotype, like every seeming prodigy, is the issue of a long 
development, the offspring of a hundred ancestors. Revolution is the 
child of evolution in printing as everywhere else. 

The machine looks modest, and, to anybody capable of under- 
standing machines, very simple. It stands perhaps four feet high, 
it is three feet eight inches long by three feet broad, and it weighs 
only nine hundred pounds. It requires very little power to drive 
it. The buzz of its driving belt and the click, click of the work it 
is doing hardly makes itself heard at your ear above the clatter of 
Leadenhall Street. Altogether it is one of the least ostentatious 
machines that ever made a revolution. But if you look at it closer and 
realise what it is doing, that machine is one of the greatest marvels of 
all the marvellous history of machinery, the crown of over five centuries’ 
development in the most vital of all civilising arts. The machine is 
casting and setting type all by itself—setting it, too, more regularly, 
more cleanly, more cheaply, and more untiringly than written words have 
ever been set before. Click, click, click ; and with each click a fire-new, 
shining letter slides out into its place in a line of print. Click, click, 
click, till a line is finished : the line slides up into its place in a column, 
and the machine, before you have finished watching the line fall in, 
has pushed out nearly half the next. Nobody is touching it—nobody 
telling it what to say. It just goes on clicking out words and words, 
thoughts and thoughts. It is the most human of all machines and the 
most inhuman. It is human in its seemingly self-suggested intelligence, 
inhuman in its deliberate yet unresting precision. Unprompted and 
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unchecked, it might be clicking out life-giving truth or devilish corrup- 
tion and clicking it out for ever. 

Its full name is the Lanston Monotype Machine ; its familiars call it 
briefly the Monotype. It is almost a relief—so much you are hypnotised 
by the apparent spontancity of the thing—to learn that it is not saying 
just what it likes, that it is, after all, like other machines, man’s servant. 
There is a paper roll being unwound and re-wound on the top of it, 
punched with holes in various positions like the drum of a musical box, 
which is telling it what to say. There is a kind of tank where from time 
to time it must be fed with metal to cast its types from. But within 
these limitations its activity is only bounded by the time required for 
each type to cool ; give it words to set and metal to set them with and 
it will go on unaided till you like to stop it. 

To get a vague idea of its working you must begin with the 
perforated roll. There is a keen-faced, clean-shaven young man in 
spectacles working what appears to be a typewriter in one corner of the 
room: that is the captain of the setting machine, and the man is the 
captain of that. The two parts make really one machine, and yet the 
one is perfectly independent in place or time of the other. The 
machine’s master begins by setting an index: the index fixes the length 
of the line required. Then he begins playing on the keys as with a 
typewriter ; only each key, instead of writing a letter, punches two round 
holes in the roll. So he taps letter after letter till he has punched a 
word ; then he taps a space and on to the next word. Presently, when 
he is coming to the end of a line, a bell rings. You notice a semi- 
circular dial, just above the bank of keys, with a pointer travelling across 
it. The bell means this: the line has now progressed so far that another 
syllable would fill it too full. You must now “ justify,” as printers call 
it: that is, equalise the spaces between the words of the line. The 
Monotype’s method of doing this is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all its 
beauties. There is a registering scale which has been following all the 
movements of the operator: it now reveals on the dial, first, how much 
space is over, to be divided equally among the spaces between the words, 
and, second, the number of spaces between words among which this 
residuary space is to be divided. Say there is one-tenth of an inch over 
and there are ten spaces: an addition of one-hundreth of an inch to 
each will justify the line. To do such a thing by hand means time and 
distraction of attention, and probably inaccuracy after all; to the 
Monotype it is child’s play. The operator simply taps a key which 
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punches yet another hole in the ribbon. When the ribbon comes to 
control the setting machine that hole ensures that the word-spaces shall 
be just one-hundredth above the normal size, and the line will be 
justified with absolute mathematical exactness. 

When the ribbon is punched full it is lifted off the key-board and fixed 
on to the casting and setting machine. The holes in it correspond mathe- 
matica'ly with a set of dies comprising all the characters and symbols 
used in type-setting. These are carried in a case mounted on a 
compound slide, the parts of which move at right angles. Air is shot 
through these holes by a pneumatic tube, and the force brings the die 
required under a jet of molten metal. The metal is forced into the 
mould, the type is cast and shot out into the galley. The whole thing 
comes out hind part before and upside down; the justifying holes at 
the ends of each line are thus the first to come under the observation of 
the machine, which casts all the space types of the lines accordingly. 
If there is a mistake as to the length of the line, the Monotype 
refuses. It stops dead; the minder puts the error right, and the 
Sagacious creature starts on again. When the whole galley is set a 
proof is pulled and corrected in the ordinary way; each type is an 
individual, so that there is no need of re-casting. When the type is 
done with it can either be retained for use, being every bit as good as 
foundry type, or melted up and used over again. By reason of its 
facilities for changing the measure of lines and its accuracy of justifica- 
tion, the Monotype can set tabular matter and over-run illustrations 
better than this can be done by hand. It is the only machine which 
can make full use of capitals and italics as supplied in a full fount of 
type. Other machines can produce but a hundred characters with a 
hundred different movements ; it can produce two hundred and twenty- 
five with thirty. To cut technicalities, the Monotype can do every- 
thing that printing can ask. It is the child of evolution. Since very 
early in the century machinery has fought the compositor, and though 
the man has kept his head up hitherto, like the man he is, it was 
certain that in the end he must go down. Not down altogether, of 
course, but down as a hand compositor: a man’s a man, and will earn 
his bread whether he trims sails or stokes furnaces, whether he picks 
types out of a box into a stick or sits on a seat and hits keys. But 
the earliest efforts of machinery left the compositor by hand still easy 
master of the situation. 

There have been two main families of these, which may conveniently 
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be styled the spout kind and the wheel kind. The original begetter 
of the first, Dr. Church, was an American, like Mr. Lanston to-day ; 
the inventors who brought it into practice, Young and Delcambre, were, 
again like him, not professional printers. Their machine, once more 
like its triumphant descendant of to-day, started with a key-board ; the 
types were lying in grooves according to their kinds, and a touch on 
the key released the first in the groove. The letters, successively released, 
were conducted through devious passages, which finally all united in the 
spout. Thence they issued in an endless line ; a second operator sat 
at the end of the spout to cut them up into lengths as they emerged, 
and justify the lines so made. It was magnificent, but it did not work. 
Types are more unruly than those who know them only as printed 
letters usually conceive. An “m” and an “i,” for instance, are of very 
different sizes and very different weights. The spout had to be broad 
enough for “m,” and so “i” slewed round and stuck in the middle, 
and had to be prised out with a bodkin ; meanwhile, portly “m” was 
emerging with a thud into the receiver and ricocheting into the inane. 
Sometimes the operator at the key-board operated too fast, and then, 
while ““m” and “i” were struggling through their tunnels, “g” came 
bounding along and slipped in at the junction before them. If the 
type was sticky or the passages damp all these things became worse. 
So that the spout type of machine, though not unused, never conquered 
the human hand. 

The wheel type was born in 1858, its inventor being a journalist, 
Dr. Mackie. In this family the types are arranged round a wheel — 
whether a disc or a grooved revolving pillar—which is spun round and 
arranged so that the right type stops opposite the receiver and slides 
in. Despite the irrelevant suggestions of Monte Carlo and the Buddhist 
praying-machine, this was a much faster and more practical kind of 
machine than the other. But even this found difficulties in working. It 
wore away the feet of the type in the grooves, so that they went “ off 
their feet,” as the phrase is, and you cannot take a type’s shoes off and 
turn it out to grass. A type is not a butterfly either, but it can be 
broken on a wheel, and often is in this kind of machine. The wheel 
machine, trom these and other causes, was very expensive, and the 
human hand remained undismayed. 

It was a different matter when the Linotype arrived. This machine 
may be said to mark the transition from old to new, for it gave up the 
struggle with insubordinate, jamming, breaking, types and cast its own 
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type as it went along. The operator taps his key, and the tap releases 
a die and brings it into place. The line when set is justified by driving 
up widening steel wedges between the words. Then molten metal 
is injected into the line of dies, forming a bar of type representing 
the line. This bar must be trimmed, and then it is ready to take 
its place in the galley. The dies are mechanically conveyed back to 
their own place. This machine was plainly a very great advance. It 
saved the labour involved in justification, and the distribution of types, 
after being used, into their proper cases ready for use again. It saved 
cost of type, wear and tear of plant, and especially floor space. Its 
victory was neither immediate nor complete, for reasons which will 
appear in a moment; but for the first time it established an advantage 
for the machine over the hand. 

Thus was the way prepared for the crowning achievement of the 
Monotype. If it appears inferior in speed to the Linotype, because it 
involves the separate operations with the key-board and the casting-and- 
setting machine, it takes its revenge in the quality of the printing, in 
the range of its characters, in economy, and in convenience. The types 
are clean cut and deep in the shoulder, as it is called, so that they offer 
the promise of the very clearest and finest impression. The dies, being 
held in rows in a square case, require mechanical movements equal to 
only double the square root of their total number. If there are two 
hundred and twenty-five characters—fifteen rows of fifteen apiece— 
there are fifteen horizontal and fifteen perpendicular movements to 
bring the dies under the jet of metal, or thirty in all. So with forty 
movements you could use four hundred characters; with fifty, six 
hundred and twenty-five. The Linotype needs a separate mechanical 
movement for each character: this necessarily limits the number of 
characters employed, and therewith—as, for instance, by the exclusion 
of italics—the range and attractiveness of the printing. In point of 
economy the Monotype requires less labour than any other machine. 
Eight expert key-board operators can punch rolls fast enough to keep 
ten machines going ; one man can feed and mind all ten. That means 
nine men to ten complete machines—a complete machine run by a 
decimal fraction of aman! With this and other economies the cost of 
production works out roughly at something like one quarter of that of 
hand work. But perhaps the most attractive vista of possibility before 
the Monotype is opened out by the separability of its parts. Small 
printers can combine in the purchase and up-keep of a casting machine, 
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each having his own key-beard and sending its rolls to the central depot 
to be cast at leisure. This same roll can be stored away and kept to 
infinity. It is virtually printed matter, and ready to go on the machine 
and come out in type at any moment. With other methods, whether 
Linotype, wheel, spout, or hand, if you want to preserve matter-—say for 
the second edition of a book—you must store the type itself, taking up 
space for which you must pay rent, and spending money on stereotype 
plates on which you lose the interest. With the Monotype you just put 
away the rolls on a shelf. When you want to reprint you just take 
down the rolls, put them on the machines, leave a man sitting up to 
feed them, and go to bed; when you wake up the Monotype has done 
the rest. 

In this light the apparent slowness involved in the separate parts of 
the Monotype turns out a real gain in speed. All other setting machines 
are limited in their capacity by the endurance of their human operators. 
Imagine a press of work: when your Linotypists are tired out you must 
let your machine stand idle while they sleep ; your Monotypists in the 
meantime, their whole attention fixed on the mental processes of the 
key-board with no distraction to the mechanical processes of the casting, 
may be presumed to have held out longer, at higher pressure, to have 
punched more than the other men have linotyped. When they go home 
to bed the casting machine will click serenely on all night; it wants no 
food but copy and metal, and no sleep at all. 

And now for the most wonderful dream of all: No compositor at 
all, but every author his own printer! If the divine fire can be struck 
out on the keys of a typewriter, why not on the keys of a Monotype? 
The sage of the future will unlade his wisdom in the form of little round 
holes in a brown-paper roll. He will send down the roll to his editor or 
publisher ; it will be put on the machine, and the machine will turn it 
out in print without the touch of any hand but his own. If this can be, 
our valued friend, the compositor, turns out oaly a_ superfluous 
middleman after all. His profit must be cut off: he must go. After 
all, in this literary age, it is increasingly easy for him to become a 
popular author—a profession sometimes cleaner than his present one, 
and very often better paid. 

Still, there will always remain one place for the compositor: he 
will make the author's corrections in the columns which the Monotype 
has set up. The Linotype abolishes the cost of corrections by abolishing 
the corrections themselves, and therewith, incidentally, abolishing 
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literature also. In theory, correction is possible with it: it sets its 
type in solid lines, and if you want to add or subtract a comma, the 
whole line must be set all over again. In practice, the re-setting and 
re-casting of the whole line means too much trouble and time and 
expense ; therefore the comma is not corrected, and bad work is the 
result. The reader is annoyed or confused or misled by mistakes, or 
else he is taught to believe that in the art of writing trifles don’t matter. 
The writer is forced to acquiesce in the same heresy. He must not 
revise and correct, and in time, by dint of seeing many scandalous 
blunders in his work, learns to accept blunders in spelling, in grammar, 
in style, as a necessary condition of literature—of which disease literature 
must eventually die. 

You who have seen your noblest sentiments, your most resounding 
phrases pass under the harrow of the Linotype will confess that this is 
no exaggeration. The Linotype made for bad writing ; the Monotype, 
giving out work as easy of correction as hand-set types, if it does not 
make directly for good writing, at least does not make against it. It 
does affirmatively make for good printing. In the meantime, it is 
permitted to welcome a machine which, whilst, like most of its breed, 
it makes life swifter and more exciting, does not, like many, leave it 
uglier than it found it. 


G. W. STEEVENS. 








RHODES AND THE RIGHT OF WAY 





“ EMEMBER, remember, the Fifth of November ”—an old 
R catch-word, almost forgotten, of religious faction in the 
little island which is the Mother Country to South Africans. 
These out-worn battle-cries seem strangely meaningless in the ears 
of men who found Jesuit fathers at work when they went forward 
into an unknown country, now known as Rhodesia. Yet the name, 
Rhodesia, which spells toleration and comradeship to the first pioneers 
of that great country, seems, at home, to evoke the ghosts of dead 
political and religious passions. 

Rhodesia, to its founders, recalls Mother Patrick, Father Kerr and 
Father Hartmann, Mr. Rhodes, the Rev. John Mackenzie, and Sir Charles 
Warren, not as Tories or as Radicals, Catholics or Nonconformists, 
Colonials or Imperialists, but as human beings, who—for one or other 
reason, political, religious, or humanitarian, it makes no matter—threw 
in their lot with the natural expansion of English civilisation towards 
the north. In South Africa Englishmen and Dutchmen, Catholics and 
Protestants, British soldiers and Colonial statesmen, Soldiers of the 
Crown and Soldiers of the Cross, all forwarded this expansion. But, 
now, when it has been effected, a small chorus of detraction is heard : 
a chorus enlisted from camps curiously diverse. Not “ misfortune,” but 
in this case, the good fortune of South Africa and humanity, has made 
“ strange bed-fellows ” ; for Mr. John Morley and the German Emperor, 
Mr. Arnold Forster and Mr. Page Hopps, Dr. Leyds and Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, are all exercised in their minds. And it is, thank goodness 
and Mr. Rhodes, not the /7%/¢# that we are to remember, but the Fourth. 
For on the Fourth of November, 1897, His Excellency Sir Alfred 
Milner, G.C.M.G., &c., will declare the railway from Cape Town to 
Buluwayo open ; and by the railway I mean the thousand four hundred 
and sixty miles of steel rails and iron sleepers imported from England 
to South Africa. 

Now, how has this been done? Up to 84 the Government of the 
Cape Colony had opened scme seven hundred and forty miles from 
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Cape Town to Kimberley, then practically the limit of the British 
Right of Way to the North. Between the frontier of Cape Colony 
and what is now Rhodesia lay Bechuanaland., This no-man’s-land—- 
large as a European State—stretched between the Transvaal Republic 
solemnly constituted in the east by Mr. Gladstone in ’81 and German 
South-West Africa, idly discarded by us as worthless in ’83, on the 
west. Through this no-man’s-land ran the Right of Way from the 
Colony to its hinterland, Rhodesia; thus inexplicably restricted by 
the caprice of the British Government and the resultant apathy of 
the Cape Government. Though restricted, it was still large, judged 
by a European standard; but it was not secure. In point of fact, 
it had been not only narrowed but also jeopardised. To bar the 
Right of Way, President Kruger had cncouraged two raids, and, 
through his agents, Gey van Pittius and Groot Adriaan de la Rey, 
founded the two Republics of Stellaland and Rooigrond. Now, the 
Rev. John Mackenzie had in it taken up the labours of Moffat and 
Livingstone among the Bechuana tribes; and in consequence of the 
outrages perpetrated by the filibusters of these two bogus Republics 
—projected by President Kruger to block the Right of Way—Mr. 
Mackenzie, “who had long been engaged as a missionary in promoting 
the interests of the Bechuanaland people,’* was invested with the 
authority of Deputy-Commissioner. But the attacks on the natives, 
who claimed British protection, continued, and his efforts on their 
behalf proved unavailing; so Mr. Rhodes was appointed to succeed 
to Mr. Mackenzie, and Mr. Rhodes succeeded where Mr. Mackenzie 
had failed. The Stellaland Republic was ready, on terms, to recognise 
the British flag ; the Rooigrond Republic was not. And the Rooigrond 
Republic, though north of the Stellaland, and then remote, was still 
a block to the Right of Way: a most pernicious thing to eyes which 
looked to a larger future. So Mr. Rhodes, as Deputy-Commissioner, 
recommended an Imperial Expedition, and Major-General Sir Charles 
Warren made his progress through the country. As a consequence 
the sphere of British influence was extended to the Zambesi, and the 
Right of Way to Rhodesia was preserved. 

But, as every one ought by this time to know, a sphere of influence 
must be confirmed by effective occupation. Followed, accordingly, 
the effective occupation of Rhodesia by Mr. Rhodes—the organisation 






* Official handbook— Nod/e. 
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of the Pioneer expedition and its successful march of a thousand miles ; 
the founding of Salisbury, the capital of Mashonaland ; the defeat of 
the Portuguese at Massakessi; the check to the Boer invasion on the 
Limpopo ; the conquest of Matabeleland, necessitated, so Mr. Gladstone 
declared, by the interests of humanity; the founding of Buluwayo; 
and the record construction, by Mr. George Pauling, of the last five 
hundred miles of line. It is all of it “another story”; but none at all 
of it would have been possible or intelligible unless, thirteen years ago, 
Mr. Rhodes had taken steps, contemplated years even before that, to 
checkmate German intrigue and Boer aggression. To-day he has his 
reward ; and on the Fourth of November, ’97, His Excellency Sir Alfred 
Milner, High Commissioner of South Africa, will, in the presence of 
representatives from the Parliaments of Great Britain, Cape Colony, 
and Natal, declare the railway from Cape Town to Buluwayo open. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 











A SUMMER OF UNREST 


ISTORY has learnt to concern itself less with princes than with 
H peoples, or we might expect the summer of 1897 to be 
inscribed in its pages as the Summer of Unrest. The 
populations of Europe have been as quiet this year as last, or as in 
any other of the decade: flurried, of course, in a holiday-making way, 
by the coming and going of kings and emperors on some tremendous 
mysterious business, but with no burning desire or discontent to distract 
them from their own affairs. Certain great cities would have been less 
gay without those magnificent arrivals and departures, but there is no 
reason to think that they would have been in the least bit grieved. In 
its origin the stir has been princely and imperial altogether, and now, 
when all is over, we are to understand that the one anxiety of the 
disturbers was that nothing should be disturbed. Peace, they one and 
all protested, was their sole purpose ; and this, indeed, may be believed, 
though on a first impulse we might be inclined to say that if peace was 
really their object, its better means of attainment would have been the 
strict devotion of each potentate to home affairs. 

Yet there has been no deception, or, rather, no one need be deceived 
who takes the common declaration of Czar, President, Kaiser, and 
King literally, though without confining it to its simplest meaning. 
Each of these great ones declared, whenever the solemn moment 
recurred for raising his glass, that first and last he was resolute for 
peace. A distinguished foreign statesman is reported to have said that 
his confidence in the future would be more serene if this word “ peace” 
had been uttered less often. In so saying he was too suspicious, 
perhaps—and not suspicious enough. The word may be accepted as 
quite sincere, though not as signifying necessarily that nothing is to be 
disturbed. No doubt the word does yield this meaning, and it is 
seemingly the one that we are expected to amuse ourselves with. But 
there are others of various shades, and when they are considered it 
appears that the only meaning which King and Kaiser, President and 
Czar can be held to ‘is, that the main object of their conferences was to 
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do without war: in other words, so to manage that there shall be no 
fighting. In any case, that is a desirable object with each and all of 
them, and would be so even if war were not the frightfully hazardous 
and costly thing it has become. Yet we should mark that, though a 
peaceful object, it is entirely compatible with a vast deal of disturbance. 
All depends upon what it is that is to be managed without fighting. 

That something cr that some aggregate of things is to be managed, 
and that the purpose is of considerable importance, is pretty clear. All 
the needful machinery for exchanging pledges of peace already existed 
in the various embassies. It is a machinery which suffices to dispose of 
even the gravest affairs, and is certainly effective enough to register a 
general determination to remain at peace upon all grounds of difference 
at present existing. But for this purpose it was thought to be not 
enough. It may be said that such conferences have been held several 
times before, when also the business in hand might have been settled by 
ordinary diplomatic methods; but that is hardly the case. Some 
business of this kind is so high and so delicate that its essentials have 
to be settled by interchange of royal and imperial words of honour. So 
it has been at other times, and there are particular reasons for believing 
that this last occasion was as grave and as secret as any of its 
predecessors. 

It may be boldly averred that the actual state of things in Europe 
for some years past has itself been a sufficient guarantee of peace 
as between one Continental nation and another. With or without 
treaties of alliance, France was beyond the fear of German attack, 
Germany of French attack, Russia of any attack. This state of things 
was secured by the conditions amid which each country stands, its 
relative strength and its relative fears. Its main support, however, is 
this: on no account does it suit Russian policy either that France 
should suffer under German attack or Germany under French attack. 
While those two countries remain in their present relations to each 
other, and stand so nearly equal in strength and resource, Russia is 
master of both, To keep them in that delicately-balanced relation 
must, of course, be a main point of policy at St. Petersburg ; and that it 
actually is so appears from the fact that it has been maintained through 
all the treaty-brewing of the last two years. Whatever the agreements 
and understandings that have been come to, nobody doubts that her 
war of revenge is forbidden to France, or believes that Germany would 
be allowed to enfeeble the French by any means of attack. And that 
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is not a new situation. It is but continuance of a state of things which 
came into existence when Bismarck was at the height of his power and 
France was still on her knees. For practical purposes, it can be no 
more effective after the Russo-French Treaty was signed than it was 
before; so that, so far as the maintenance of peace in Continental 
Europe is concerned, it is hard to see what conferences or what 
formalities of alliance were needed. 

Nor was there any such need, we may be sure. These that have 
lately ended had to do, first, secondly, thirdly, with affairs out of 
Europe, as may be judged not only from their needlessness for other 
purposes, but also from the conferences themselves. The chiefs of all 
the great Continental Powers took part in them, and with pretty much 
the same ceremonial display. Amidst public talk of a dual alliance to 
balance the Triple Alliance, here were the members of both conferring 
together and even making definite agreements across the supposed line 
of separation. To be sure, there is no direct authority for saying this 
as to the King of Italy, but indirect authority is not far to seek. There 
has been much development, much change, much revelation in the world’s 
affairs of late; and, in consequence, the Government of the Italian 
Kingdom perceives that it has almost as good reason as the German 
Emperor himself to stand well with the Russian Government. The 
mutual engagements of the Triple Alliance only applied to certain war 
contingencies in Europe. The potential remains of that Alliance (such 
as it has sunk to) have the same limited application. In any matter 
beyond the range of its provisions, freedom to act with the Dual 
Alliance is ostentatiously proclaimed; and not only proclaimed but 
carried into practice. There is official authority for the belief that 
Austria has entered into a compact with Russia; the German Emperor 
entirely approves of it—is probably in some efficient way a party to it 
—and the Marquis di Rudini finds no reason to object. All this points 
to the same explanation of the recent conferences. There is a definite 
scheme of agreement amongst the greater European Powers for the 
peaceful handling of certain affairs out of Europe—that is to say, for 
the handling of them by a syndicate strong enough to overawe or 
overcome whatever opposition may be offered by outsiders: intimation 
of which was given in that remarkable speech of the German Emperor’s, 
in which he said that, standing at Russia’s side, he would strike down 
any one who ventured to interfere with these arrangements for peace. 
The proportionate number of shares held by the various members of 
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the syndicate is not generally known. It may be true, as is commonly 
thought, that the German Emperor has fewer than he would like, though 
no one takes a livelier interest in the concern. Italy, we know, would 
have preferred a different combination, but a country so placed must 
look for safety where it can be found; and a different combination 
became impossible when Great Britain gave up the game to Russia, 
seeking retirement from public life. “But however these details may 
stand (and all details are swallowed up in the one fact of Russia’s 
permitted and acknowledged mastery), one thing is clear, and that is 
the main thing. There is no secret as to where out of Europe the 
syndicate proposes to conduct its operations. Its wide field is the 
Near East, the Far East, and certain important regions of Africa, 
where are strewn the greater part of the interests and possessions upon 
which, as a nation, we propose to live henceforth a private life of ease. 
And this it is that gives England her only concern with the New Peace, 
which her statesmen are not expected to disturb by anything more 
violent than diplomatic resistance. 

There is warrant for the, expectation ; for, not by accident but by 
due process of thought, our own statesmanship prepared the way for 
the syndicate and made all its paths straight. In politics most things 
are disputable. But this is not one of them. 

When France was conquered by the Germans, not Germany but 
Russia became dictator in Continental Europe. This was immediately 
understood and universally confessed. By no one was it more fully 
acknowledged than by Bismarck himself; as when, submissive to a 
Russian warning, he withheld that second blow at France that was 
prepared for her complete destruction. From that moment the great 
question was whether Slav domination, thus acquired, would be allowed 
to consolidate and endure. This was not a question for the Continental 
nations alone. No people were more deeply interested in it than the 
English, the wherefore of which being as plain then as it is now. 
Empire in the East has always been the great aim of Russian 
ambition: ascendency in Europe is mainly valued as contributing 
to its achievement. It may be said with a near approach to truth 
that England lives by Empire in the East; and there is probably no 
more stupid conception in politics than a conquering Russia content 
with the ré/e of a second King of Brentford, smelling with the other 
prince at one rose. Yet, with all this, while our tired and timid 
diplomacy speculated at large on the convenience or inconvenience 
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of the Russian dictatorship to other nations, its chief use and value 
to Russia out of Europe was either undiscovered or dismissed un- 
recognised from the field of vision. Certainly this is true, that after 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death there was no more consideration of it, and 
of course no thought of providing against it. And if that were all! 
But no. The Russian domination was helped from Downing Street— 
was even by England’s own act and deed established. At the same 
time, and to make the business complete, extraordinary means were 
taken in two directions to facilitate the design for which the dictator- 
ship is particularly prized. I mean, of course, complete appropriation 
of the rose. 

The Russian domination being what it is, entirely paralysing to 
British diplomacy, the assertion that it was confirmed by England may 
seem strange. It is true, nevertheless ; and also true that the process 
was very nearly direct. At first temporary and occasional, the Czar’s 
dictatorship depended for settlement upon the consent —or, the same 
thing, the non-interference—of Her Maijesty’s Government. Her 
Majesty’s Government or Governments declined to interfere. And this 
was done, not by the simple old expedient of “lettings things slide,” 
but deliberately—in this way. The German statesmen were far from 
content, of course, with an overlordship so entirely authoritative, and 
therefore contrived the Triple Alliance. But it was seen from the first 
that this Alliance would soon prove ineffective without the pledged 
support of Great Britain. With England in the compact the domination 
of Russia would still be an unfulfilled dream; and as from the moment 
of entering the Alliance England must have been its chief member, with 
all the command that a Prime Minister enjoys in a Constitutional 
Cabinet, the talk cf “entanglement” was—what it was: the babble of 
ineffectiveness and timidity making an excuse for venturing nothing. 
Once in the Alliance, with her fleets and her wealth, the merest threat 
of withdrawal would have silenced instantly any attempt to use the 
League for purposes uninscribed in the deed of partnership. However, 
our poor tired diplomacy would hear of no such tremendous adventure, 
and, alarmed at the proposal of it, the contemplation of it, hastened to 
proclaim a decision of precisely opposite character. England was 
resolved to make no alliances, no engagements of the kind ; definitely 
preferring isolation. ; 

By that resolve the ascendency of Russia was assured. England 
retiring, the relations of the Continental States to each other, and the 
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Czar’s now perfect command of alliances amongst them, gave him the 
mastery which England was herself to feel as soon as any other nation. 
The Triple Alliance wilted ; every member of it feeling (Germany with 
rage) that it must needs find peace under the new dictator. Not a 
difficult thing, however, for the dictator meant no harm by any of them. 
All they had to do was to be friendly and serviceable where they need 
not be at loss, but where mutual profit might be arranged. That 
being understood, England came forward to facilitate the whole scheme. 
The war between China and Japan offered one grand occasion of doing 
so, and it was not thrown away. The British Government so ordered 
its policy when the conflict began as to throw Russia, Germany, and 
France into agreement for ordering affairs to their liking in the Far 
East. If the wish was to accustom these Powers to such arrangements, 
the result must have been entirely satisfactory te Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. The event proved that the three Powers could work 
together in such ways harmoniously and successfully ; and so cheering 
an experiment naturally encouraged a hope of equal success in other 
fields. ; ) 

Of these the more important lay in the Near East, and there 
England soon found her second opportunity of helping Europe’s 
dictator to what he most desired. As all men know, affairs in that 
region have been for years under control of six European Governments, 
acting when necessary in committee. While England still had an 
Eastern policy, and so might be considered as a possible ally or a 
strong foe, her voice in that committee had weight ; she could reckon 
upon having with her the vote of other nations. But when her retire- 
ment was gazetted, and Russia took the presidential chair, those votes 
had to be made over to the Czar for peace and safety, or as the price 
of new and necessary bargaining. The Concert and its machinery 
was now entirely under Russian command. It was so worked during 
the Armenian trouble with little disguise. Since then it has worked 
with none ; for the German agency in working it is, of course, part of 
the uew system and no disguise. This, however, was but half of the 
boon which England’s great rival has to thank her for. When there 
was no longer courage enough to carry it on, her Eastern policy might 
have been dropped. But merely to do that was not enough for her 
later Governments. They must needs reverse zt. While it lasted, 
England was a strong and influential friend of Turkey, which is the 
centre of Islam, the one great Mahommedan State. She now became 
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the enemy of Turkey—the most bitter and yet the most ineffectual ; 
for Russia, which was the enemy, stepped in at once as the friend! 
(What astonishment at Hatfield! What bitterness at Hawarden! 
What laughter in St. Petersburg then!) Of the two Mahommedan 
empires, England and Russia, our own had the enormous advantage 
of being the one that was most trusted throughout the whole Mahom- 
medan world. Upon grounds of wisdom and enlightenment, though 
quite without reward in the destruction of Ottoman rule, we changed 
the relation and made ourselves the most hated. That was the last, the 
great, the crowning stroke. Impossible that more could be done to 
give the mastery to a rival State, or more to smooth the way for its 
competitive ambitions. 


It was, then, to settle the order of things thus created that the royal 
and imperial conferences of 1897 were held; the display attending them 
being of the nature of a grand fanfaronade, proclaiming to north, south, 
east, and west the birth of a new végime. The actual business done was 
partly of choice, partly of necessity. One of the six great Powers 
having definitely fallen out of the European system, and another 
having shifted into the centre of control, the relations of the other 
four had, of course, to find re-adjustment. Mere gravitation did most 
of the work, naturally ; yet there was a considerable field for arbitrary 
accommodation and arrangement, and there the representatives of all 
five nations were busy. Meeting and parting so harmoniously, they 
must have gone upon some common scheme of active or passive 
agreement, and what that was neither Russian nor Frenchman, neither 
German nor Austrian, ever doubted. While one such scheme has 
been heard of incessantly in all quarters, no other has been mentioned 
in any quarter. Not only in “les organes le plus distinguées de la 
presse Russe,” where an eminent French publicist found it in such 
abundance, but in “les organes le plus distinguées” everywhere in 
Continental Europe there was and is but one idea of what is to happen 
in the near future, unless by some great diplomatic stroke we change 
the whole condition of things. The expectation is that the new 
Alliance will be presently launched “dans les eaux d'une politique 
irrevocablement anti-Anglaise.” 

And that is indeed what may be expected, except that the words 
“les eaux d’une politique anti-Anglaise” might be used in a more 
appropriate if less romantic figure. As the phrase stands, the launching 
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of ships, of ships of war, is suggested, but nothing in the world is less 
likely at present. To be sure, the German Emperor has been credited 
with proposing an arrangement for actual attack upon England; for 
which there is the argument that our Governments, sensible at last of 
the danger they had habitually neglected, were making good deficiencies 
at a prodigious rate. At such a rate that the German Emperor himself 
must have known that, were the Alliance to launch its ships against 
the British fleets, there is some likelihood that before sundown some 
fine day the league and its navy would find themselves shattered. It 
is a misfortune, perhaps, that this probability was made so evident at 
Spithead lately ; and yet, for that matter, it seems hardly credible that 
the warning spectacle should do more than confirm the choice of an 
unwarlike plan of operations by our good friends abroad. For we may 
depend upon it that there is no present idea of combination for actual 
attack. The less heroic but not less promising intention is to squeeze. 
“Les eaux d’une politique anti-Anglaise” are to work by hydraulic 
pressure. 

There have been times when our good neighbours would have found 
this operation not so hopeful as it is now. Everything favours it to-day. 
And considering how many soft places there are in “ public opinion,” 
considering what Party Government has become, and how soon the 
clamour of a few, if they do but shout fiercely, sets Ministers 
a-trembling ; and again, considering how enamoured our statesmen are 
of “taking short views,” which usually means buying peace to-day at the 
price of any hazard to-morrow—no manner of coercion is so deadly for 
England as the Squeeze. Strongly invited by the shrinking from great 
decisions which is a disease in British statesmanship, the Squeeze is 
also favoured by commercialism, by sentimentalism, even by the blood- 
lessness of Culture: while as to its application, squeezing is always 
easiest, of course, when used upon an object quite detached, or isolated. 
This, too, is our case. By what pretends to be wisdom—as it is, by the 
same right that gives timidity the name of caution—England is isolated ; 
and more so at this hour than ever before. But is it possible, then, to 
be more alone than alone? It is. A nation may stand alone, but yet 
with friends within hail. That was. still England’s position a few years 
ago. It is not sonow. Her isolation had already changed its character 
when a great Government man called it “splendid,” and the change has 
been confirmed since. What is more, strong evidence of the change has 
been brought home to us every day for the last two years at the least. 
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If these meetings of the European Concert had been arranged with the 
purpose of showing to the world how little the will of England counted 
for in the new order of things, they could not have been more successful. 
We do what we can to shut our eyes to the fact, and in that folly are 
assisted by the newspaper press. But look no farther back than the 
day when—with what contempt!—the Prime Minister read a letter of 
the Sultan’s to a town-hall audience, and how plain a difference appears. 
When these words are written, the Greek episode having come to an 
end as Russia and her Allies would have it, the question of Crete drags 
forward again: and I suppose there are few patriotic Englishmen 
unvisited by the wish that this Government could keep out of the 
debate. It cannot do so, of course ; but it is too much, this display of 
our impotence by the partners in a game which is so well served by 
the exhibition. To judge by the outcome from point to point, the 
Allies have steadily kept in view a determination never to allow to 
England the least appearance of authority in the Concert. To be 
baffled, to be put at fault and openly set aside, this has been the part 
allotted to her Government hitherto: and only on condition that her 
advice favours their immediate or their ultimate aims will the Allies 
permit her diplomacy to achieve even a seeming triumph. Of course 
I know that many fine British intellects think nothing of all this, finding 
in it, by analytic reasoning, no substantial injury. The staging of 
England before all the world, as a Power that talks in the old way 
and is snubbed in the new, seems to these same minds a matter of no 
real importance. In truth, it has much of the effect of a battle lost ; 
and so clearly is this the case that a good man and a patriot will ask 
God’s pity on the British intellect which is dull to the difference in 
Britain’s standing even since the year 1895. 

However, we must go through with the Cretan affair, hoping that 
the purpose of the Allies in that matter will allow our Government to 
make a better figure on the diplomatic stage. Heaven knows whether 
they will or not: all lies with them—a state of things which does seem 
to excite some uneasiness at last. This is seen in the fact that, even 
where alliances were declared to be England’s worst policy, there is 
now a strong feeling in favour of alliances. To be sure, the old leaven 
lingers in the new feeling, for the proposed alliances are in fact 
proposals for the purchase of peace. This is clear to both friend and 
foe by the plainest facts of the case. Mark that all engagements to 
foreign Powers were thought superfluous and “ entangling” until Russia 
and France entered into a strict alliance. The unfortunate opinion was 
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given up because of that alliance and the consequences feared from it. 
When we hear now that there is no reason why England should not 
come to a formal understanding with the Russian Government, or with 
the Russian and French Governments, the intention is deprecatory. 
The motive (it is so manifest that nothing is lost by avowing it)—the 
motive is precisely the same in character as that which impels a weak 
State to make terms with a powerful neighbour for permission to live 
in peace. 

It will be said, probably with indignation, that that is not the 
case ; but denial in any form can make it nothing else. The nature of 
‘the proposed transaction is disclosed by the fact that there is no give- 
and-take here—no more exchange of advantage than when a rich old 
gentleman beset on the highway agrees to surrender his purse on con- 
dition of being allowed to retain his life, his watch, and his wearing 
apparel. As a French political writer suggested the other day, the 
Russo-French Alliance will show its true character when it takes in 
hand, to revise it, the map of our outlying possessions; and being 
aware of this, all that the most sanguine of us look for in an under- 
standing with Russia and France is liberty to keep the most of what 
we have got without having to fight for it. The most of what we have 
got. We must not say all, for treaty agreements to that effect would 
not be listened to fora moment. And if so, what does that mean? It 
means that these projects for a Russian understanding are illusory. To 
be genuine and trustworthy they are impossible. It is not merely that 
none which the Russian Government would accept could be offered 
without degradation to ourselves; the short truth manifestly is that 
Russia has no reason for hampering her plans for universal domination 
in the East by self-denying compacts with England. And what have 
we to offer in consideration of such compacts? Anything that Russia 
stands in need of just now? Nothing; for all that she needs in Asia 
she can take, with the consent and even with the aid of her present 
Allies. A well-informed Englishman wrote lately that everything 
which had happened in Asia for some time past bore out the opinion 


that an Anglo-Russian agreement on Asiatic affairs was highly 
advisable; and then, to show ow advisable it was, he added that 
“ Russia’s plans in Asia have every chance of being carried out whether 
they are countenanced by Great Britain or not.” They have. And that 
being so, a limiting agreement may be all very well for Great Britain, 
but how would it profit the Russian Government ? Would it be to their 
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advantage? Obviously not. To the glory of their country? No; but 
to the loss of glory, and that most valuable thing in the East, prestige. 
The time is past when the Czars found it convenient to make promises 
meant to be broken ; and there ought to be no difficulty in understanding 
that to advance in Asia defying British opposition is far more to the 
purpose of Russian statesmanship than to move under cover of limiting 
arrangements with the English. I make bold to say that the Anglo- 
Russian agreements of which we hear so much just now are the merest 
dreams. Their only use is for self-deception in England, and nothing 
better will ever come of them. 

Yet it is supposed by most Englishmen that Russia would welcome 
an English alliance; though on what ground the fancy rests it is hard 
to say. Perhaps on an occasional remark in a Russian newspaper: 
certainly on no ground more solid. But that the French would gladly 
see England in the Alliance (of course at the tail of it, as in the hinder 
dot of this figure *.:) there is no doubt at all. And though the Russians 
have no reason for entertaining the wish, their Allies have a good one ; 
and no Frenchman has more fully explained it to the people of this 
country than that admirable publicist M. de Pressensé. Writing French 
in Cosmopolis, English in The Nineteenth Century, he has shown a more 
exact sense of our relation to the Franco-Russian Alliance, and more 
candour in revealing the French uneasiness in that ewtente as matters 
stand, than any other writer with whom I am acquainted. On several 
occasions he has earnestly adjured the English to consider the danger 
of their position. It was he who warned us of the likelihood that the 
new Alliance would presently be launched “ dans les eaux d’une politique 
irrevocablement anti-Anglaise.” It is he who tells us (quite truly, no 
doubt) that the Franco-Russian Alliance will not reveal all its signifi- 
cance, nor attain to its full development, till “the collateral question as 
to the attitude of the partnership toward the colonial policy of England 
shall have been decided.” No foreign writer (that I know of) has dwelt 
more strongly on the hostility of the German Emperor to England, on 
his anxiety to make friends with France as well as with Russia, or on 
the probable consequences to England if she do not seek safety and 
repose in the bosom of Russo-French diplomacy. He sees that the 
drift of events is carrying Germany and England into a nearly unavoid- 
able conflict in the future. The Fates are at work between the two 
countries, fulfilling a spirit of rivalry which will evidently resort at last 
to the arbitrament of arms. Meanwhile there is a counterpart of this 
antagonism which it behoves us well to mark. M.de Pressensé means 
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by that “the so striking, so oft-renewed, so newly-emphasised advances 
and offers of good-will which the Emperor makes all the while to 
France! Nobody ignores the immense, the nearly insuperable difficulty 
which prevents the prompt acceptance of these flattering attentions.” 
Hesitation is but natural. “ However, time flows, the years go by, the 
generations come and go. Circumstances may arise where France, 
where the Franco-Russian couple, would be obliged to strike a bargain 
with the German tempter.” And what then? England should reflect 
upon the prospect. “Only she must choose quickly. It is already too 
easy to see that the Sybil does not intend to leave her offers open for a 
long time, or to renew them without some reduction.” Why, then, will 
not England hasten to take the place of the pushing and not quite 
welcome German? Why will she not thrust this deadly enemy of hers 
into the isolation he dreads, and herself enter with France and Russia 
upon “an entente a trots” ? 

M. de Pressensé is right when he insists upon the danger to England 
of a German understanding with the two Allies in relation to affairs out 
of Europe. But it is perfectly clear—he himself makes it so, with 
occasional assistance from the Paris correspondent of Zhe Tzmes—that 
not for England’s sake would France prefer England for a third party 
in the new ménage. It is admitted in so many words that, as matters 
stand, there is some danger of “the gradual substitution of Germany as 
the close friend and ally of Russia—France being consigned to the 
second place.” The fear is an unlikely one, since Germany has no such 
navy as the French can offer for Russian uses; but there it is. And 
there is also the calculation, observe, that England is by no means a 
partner to be jealous of in a Russian connexion; that she wants 
nothing, would get extremely little if she did want anything, and would 
always understand her place in the alliance. However, if it be true, 
as I believe it is, that the Russian Government has no intention of 
admitting an alliance with England, but sees advantage in an open 
policy of rivalry, all that need be said of these French dreams is that 
they match with some English ones equally vain. England at arm’s 
length, Germany in half-brotherly relations, will suit the Russian policy 
best of all; and Russia decides. 

But now a word must be said against the assumption, in which the 
French do so much rejoice, that Germany and England are in so bad 
a way with each other that collision is inevitable. Even in this country 
there are people who half believe the same thing, and some who seem 
inclined to make the belief good. If in Germany there is a certain 
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cultivation of animosity against England (Prussia is its hot-bed, and 
eminent persons the chief cultivators), Englishmen may be found so 
wanting in perception as to encourage an answering hatred. I believe 
it could be shown, almost to demonstration-point, that the greatest 
misfcrtune that England suffers under at this moment is the alienation 
of tre English and German peoples. And further it could be shown 
that this misfortune—it is common to both—is from end to end the 
work of half a dozen governing men in the one country, and fewer than 
half a dozen in the other. Years ago we ought to have been allies, even 
as the Russians and French are now ; and that we were not, with a very 
different outlook for both countries at this hour, is all because of a most 
untoward generation of princes and Ministers. Here, cowardice ; there, 
arrogance ; but (we must say this for our own rulers) the timidity has 
been perfectly natural ever since that vast misfortune for Germany and 
Europe, the accession of Kaiser Wilhelm II. As to that, however, there 
is little help now. An Anglo-German alliance is all but impossible at 
present, although every other is, for us, nothing but a snare. Yet why 
should the two peoples make matters worse by falling in with these 
absurd animosities? War between England and Germany? Why? 
Because a foolish Prince sends foolish messages, and because a careless 
generation of British manufacturers find themselves outdone in a variety 
of peddling markets? The foolish message—the one that concerned 
us, I mean—would have been better answered with less of naval 
swagger; for indeed the reply in that kind went beyond all need, 
and therefore became undignified ; while as for the trade competition, 
is that a matter for a country like England to found a fighting grudge 
upon? The very question is shameful in the asking. Germans and 
English, here we are both going wrong—we should be friends. That 
we are not was very much the fault of our rulers till William the Second 
became God’s anointed—very much the fault of their rulers it has been 
since then. But for tneec errors, both nations would have been safer 
than they are now ; and hoping still for some fortunate turn in affairs, 
there is nothing that I would more earnestly persuade my fellow- 
countrymen to believe than that the German quarrel is very artificial 
on the side of that people, almost absurd on our side, and a great 
misfortune for both. Of course, when we speak of Kaisers and 
Governments and the like, it is another thing; but neither nation is 
bound to perpetuate the error of its rulers. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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‘ © * IGNED, sealed, and delivered,” said the Reverend Morton Beale, 
S in that artificial tone of cordiality sometimes observable in 
persons completing an affair of business. Mr. Kitely Nunn 
smiled with a polite intention, but an effect of servility: and both 
men looked at the lad of fourteen, who was contemplating the wet 
ink of his signature, Henry Guest affixed to the formidable indenture 
which bound him apprentice to Mr. Kitely Nunn, Stationer, Bookseller, 
and Purveyor of Fancy Goods, for a period not exceeding four years. 

The ostentatious little drawing-room above the shop smelt of varnish 
and new furniture: outside, a shrill wind from the sea drifted whorls 
of smoke across the grey sky that loured upon the haggard street. 
Dimly conscious of these things, the new apprentice glanced up at 
the master, to whom his fortunes were now committed with all the 
finality and circumstance of the law. A slender, bony man of an adust 
complexion, Mr. Kitely Nunn stood in the bow-window in the graceful 
attitude familiar to his customers: resting easily upon his right foot, his 
head inclined aside, his right hand trifling with a coarse gold watch- 
chain. It seemed to the new apprentice that, beneath his mask of 
suave servility, Mr. Nunn disengaged a singular impression of nameless 
agitation, hardly controlled ; and curiously accentuated by a clenching 
action, like a strong pulse, of the muscles of the narrow jaw. The bitter 
distaste towards this person which rose within the boy was instantly 
checked by the entire faith, active and indomitable, which he reposed 
in his guardian; who, after mature deliberation, had thus chosen and 
approved his master. 

Ward and guardian departing to dine together at the Marine Hotel, 
Mr. Kitely Nunn went downstairs to the shop. “He signed his name 
finely, in a good, bold hand. I like my first apprentice, Mr. Johnson, 
I like my first’ apprentice,” said the bookseller to his assistant, in the 
tone of a child babbling of a new toy. 
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The next morning, Mr. Nunn brought his apprentice into the shop, 
where Mr. Johnson, a cross-eyed young man with an aspect of anemic 
good-nature, was already assiduously dusting. In the front half of 
the long, narrow, and gloomy apartment, glass show-cases gleamed 
in the shadow: at the back, the motley volumes of the Circulating 
Library, and the shelves stocked with packets of stationery, lined 
the walls; and the cash-desk, closed in with panelled woodwork and 
door, like a high pew, stood beneath a dingy skylight. 

“Here you are, my boy,” said Mr. Nunn, presenting his apprentice 
with a new duster, of a blue chequered pattern. “And here’s the 
key of the till.’ He unlocked the drawer in the cash-desk fitted with 
wooden basins hollowed out of square blocks, and rattled it open with 
a jingle of coin. “You are to be cashier and librarian, Henry.” 
And with an effusive amiability, the bookseller explained his duties 
to his pupil. “And now, my boy,” he added, “get to work and dust 
these ink-bottles”; and so, cheerfully grovelling upon his knees, the 
new apprentice began his progress of industry. 

Presently the figure of a woman darkened upon the open oblong 
of the doorway. ‘ Forward, please, Mr. Johnson,” said Mr. Nunn, from 
his desk in the corner. “O, it’s for you, Henry, my boy,” and he left 
his desk and stood near the apprentice, in his own elegant attitude, as 
the lady advanced up the shop. 

“Have you The Three Miss Smiths ?—a book called The Three 
Miss Smiths?” enquired the lady. 

Henry searched the shelves with a hurried glance, and turned to 
his master, who shook his head. “I’m afraid we haven't,” said Henry. 

“It’s out just now, m’m,” said Mr. Nunn, stepping forward with a 
smirk, his cheek at the same time oddly pulsating. 

“Then have you Enter Not into Temptation? or The Silver 
Skeleton?” These popular novels were out, also, it appeared. But we 
could get you a copy immediately. 

“No,” said the lady, “that won’t do. It’s extremely annoying. I 
won't take anything,” and she turned away. 

“This is a very interesting work,” interposed Mr. Nunn, snatching 
three volumes from the shelf at a venture, “4 Marabout and a Million,” 
he added, glancing at the title. “It reads very well, m’m.” 

“You can really recommend it, can you?” We really could: 
moreover we could engage to send it round with such obliging celerity, 
that it should reach the lady’s house before the lady herself. 
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“ That’s right, my boy,” said Mr. Nunn, when the customer, stopping 
and taking up one “fancy” article after another, and followed by the 
attentive Johnson, had fingered her way out of the shop. “That’s 
right. But you should never say we haven’t got a thing. Do you see, 
my boy? But never mind. You'll soon get into it.” 

Another customer appeared, and then two or three at once. Mr. 
Nunn and his assistant ran to and fro: show-cases were flung open, 
and the polished ledges and the glass counter were littered with a 
medley of goods. “Cash, please,” cried Mr. Nunn, slapping down a coin 
in the pigeon-hole of the desk. “Come, my boy, three and eleven from 
ten. No, not that way. Add, not subtract. Four, six and six, seven, 
and three is ten. That’s right, you'll soon get into it.” Snatching the 
different coins from the wooden basins and scribbling ciphers in a little 
book with the swiftness of a juggler, Mr. Nunn vanished into the 
crowd in the front shop, leaving his bewildered cashier to labour out 
the sum on a scrap of paper. 

“Come and help clear up, my boy,” cried the bookseller, so soon as 
the shop was empty once more ; and while they replaced the disarray 
of inlaid workboxes, and flamboyant pieces of china, and plush photo- 
graph albums, and editions of the poets bound in sham leather, in the 
show-cases, Mr. Nunn discoursed amiably to his apprentice. “ You 
must learn to know where everything in the shop is, my boy, all the 
fancy goods and the place of every book. Why, you couldn’t puzzle 
me as to where any book was, if you tried. Could he, Mr. Johnson ?” 

“No, sir,” answered the docile Johnson. 

“Not that I read ’em,” went on the bookseller. “Bless you, I’ve 
hardly read a book in my life. Something better to do. And as to 
poetry—I can’t make out what people see in poetry. Silly rubbish, I 
call it. But as to the books in the library, you can read ’em as much 
as you like, my boy, so long as there are no customers in the shop. 
Take and sit in your cash-desk with a book, when you've nothing else 
to do.” 

After dinner, “ You may go out, Henry,” said Mr. Nunn, looking at 
his thick gold watch, “till half-past three. That'll be an hour and a 
half for you, my boy.” So Henry went out into the eager sea air of 
the staid little town, and paced the red-brick pavements, conscious of 
a sensation so new and dignified, as of one entering upon a man’s lifes 
that he wondered the passengers did not remark him. Had he not set 
foot upon the lower rung of the ladder whose top was hidden in the rosy 
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cloud of fortune? And under such a master, thought Henry, the four 
years to come would roll easily by, leaving him (in his guardian’s phrase) 
a personage worth substantial money. 

When he returned to the shop he found Mr. Nunn and his asssistant 
gossiping amiably together. Mr. Johnson was apparently relating 
incidents which had occurred overnight, at a convivial gathering of 
tradesmen :—“ So he said, ‘ You’re no gentleman, says he. ‘You're no 
gentleman.’ He said that, sir.” 

“ Quite right, Wigelsworth zs no gentleman,” said Mr. Nunn, referring 
thus, not without satisfaction, to the rival bookseller, and broke off to 
set his apprentice upon a new province of dusting. 

In the evening, Henry “marked off” in a huge ledger the library 
books which had been returned during the day, relieving the monotony 
of this employment, by dipping into the miscellany of volumes as he 
went along ; while Mr. Nunn, radiating affability, stood in his desk near 
by, writing out his “orders” for the day upon London firms ready for 
the post. And when the shop was shut, Henry carried a book upstairs, 
and spent the two hours before he went to bed in perfect contentment. 

In this manner a week or two went by; and Henry, who had been 
nurtured in strictest piety, said to himself, with an impulse of devotional 
gratitude, that his lines had fallen to him in pleasant places. “If my 
next apprentice is half as good as my first I don’t care,” said 
Mr. Kitely Nunn. “There’s a feather in your cap, my boy”; and 
Henry was fatuously elated. But one dusky afternoon, a few days 
after this testimonial, Mr. Nunn brought into the shop a stout, dark 
young man with a long chin, and introduced him to Henry as his 
brother apprentice, John Redman. There was but scant opportunity 
for conversation, until the two were together in the low garret with 
the coloured lithograph of Cinderella pinned upon the wall, where 
they were to sleep, when the little man with the olive complexion 
and the quick black eye sat down on the edge of his bed, sunk in 
a profound despondency. Presently he looked up, and broke the 
silence, speaking with a slight stammer:—* What—what did Mr. Nunn 
say to you when you signed your articles?” “He said I wrote a 
fine, bold hand,” replied Henry, to whom Johnson had repeated his 
employer’s observation. “I'll tell you what he said to me,” went on 
Redman, with intense gloom. “He said :—‘ You—you’re done—done 
for now, my boy, you’re done for now!’ That’s what he said. And 
I don’t like it, I don’t like it at all.” 
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The next morning, Redman was presented, in his turn, with a new 
pink duster, and was set to polishing ink bottles on the floor. “I did— 
didn’t come here to do this sort of thing,” he grumbled, so soon as 
Mr. Nunn had quitted the shop. “I came here to learn the business. 
And it ruins the trousers, simply ruins them.” “Of course you must 
begin at the beginning and make the best of it,” said Henry, upon 
whose receptive mind his guardian had been careful to impress a 
due sense of the blessed uses of drudgery. But John (whose father, 
though he also was a clergyman, had unaccountably neglected this 
precaution) remained unconvinced, and relapsed into a _ sullen 
melancholy. 

The tall mirror on hinges, which led into the house, clicked open, 
and to the apprentices working in the back shop came the voice of 
Mr. Kitely Nunn, apostrophising Johnson in accents which startled 
them :—“ What are you doing, eh? What are you doing, Mr. 
Johnson? I’ve spoken to you about this till I’m sick of it. Let me 
have no more of it, Mr. Johnson, let me have no more of it.” 

Mr. Nunn passed the apprentices with his light, swift footstep, on 
his way to his desk in the far corner, and glanced at them approvingly, 
as though to darken by contrast the disgrace of Mr. Johnson. ‘“ That’s 
right, my boys,” said he. “Get all the dusting out of the way, and 
then I want you to help me with something else.” 

Presently a customer entered the shop, and Mr. Johnson stepped 
obsequiously forward. Instantly the master glided from his retreat, 
and poised himself a little aside, watching his assistant. His craving, 
bony fingers plucked at his gold chain, and a burning impatience 
contended with servility upon his flat face, as though a smiling mask 
should be faintly stirred by a breath of heated air. Miserably conscious 
of this baleful observation, Johnson halted in the form of fluent speech 
prescribed for the benefit of customers, and presently dropped a box 
of sealing-wax with a desolating crash. Nunn seized the opportunity 
for which he had been waiting and stepped forward. “Get away, 
and get about some work,” he muttered, savagely ; and with an instant 
transition addressed himself to the customer with a stretched mouth 
and an officious cringe. 

“T tell you what, you fellows,” said Johnson, when the master had 
retired upstairs to refresh himself with sherry and biscuits, “ that man’s 
a devil. A devil. You'll see. It'll be your turn presently.” 

“T don’t think you ought to say that, you know,” observed the 
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virtuous Henry, mindful of his guardian’s precepts, scripturally fortified, 
concerning loyalty to superiors. 

“QOughtn’t 1? Well, you’d have been saying the same before now, 
if it hadn’t been that Nunn was waiting to catch another hundred 
guineas premium with Redman there. And now he’s got him, you see,” 
returned Johnson, placidly, with one eye upon Henry and the other 
revolving upon Redman, who maintained a gloomy silence. 

The glass door clicked, and the three started guiltily apart. “What 
are you doing, Mr. Johnson? What are you about? What are 
you thinking of? If you can’t find a job, come to me and [I'll soon 
find one for you. Come! Get downstairs and do up the empty boxes,” 
broke out Mr. Kitely Nunn, with a truculence of manner and tone that 
was itself inexpiable insult: and Mr. Johnson vanished into the cellar. 

Descending thither a little afterwards, Henry found the wretched 
assistant in a gas-lit dungeon, closed to the outer air, and so low that he 
could not stand upright. A black slime oozed between the bricks 
of the pavement, and the choking atmosphere reeked of sewage. 
Besmeared and gasping, Mr. Johnson wrestled with the empty cases 
and crates, of all shapes and sizes, with which the place was filled, 
nailing and roping them together to return to the wholesale London 
houses whence they had come. “Ah, it’s a nice job, this,” said Johnson. 
“Kitely always sends us down here when he’s in a wax, which is 
generally always. O! I wish to God I was out of this horrible 
business. I wish I was a clerk in a bank. That’s the profession for 
me. So clean. So gentlemanly.” Henry was a good deal dashed, 
and for once, he found nothing to say. 

For several days Mr. Kitely Nunn continued to harass his assistant 
with unabated zest, going to the attack with an insatiate avidity, and 
leaving his wounded and cowering victim with a relishing sense of 
satisfaction, as he had been a meal, and although he showed himself 
amiable as ever towards his apprentices, a cloud rose upon Henry’s 
bright horizon, and the shadow of melancholy deepened upon his 
companion. And one morning, the assistant and both apprentices 
were kneeling on the floor, engaged in folding the newspapers for 
despatch by errand boys. John, who held extreme views on politics, 
believing Mr. Gladstone to be a statesman of extraordinary patriotism, 
had desisted from his occupation in order to peruse a leading article. 
Intensely absorbed in his reading, the bloud rushing to his head as 
he stooped eagerly forward, he did not hear Mr. Kitely Nunn 
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stealthily approaching behind him:—“ What are you doing, John, my 
boy ?” “ Reading, sir,” stammered the apprentice, faintly. “And what 
right have you to be reading?” demanded Nunn, with the utmost 
rancour. “ Answer me that, my boy, answer me that. And con't let 
me catch you at it again.” 

It was John Redman’s business to serve the customers in the front 
shop ; and that day, no sooner was the familiar veiled figure darkening 
upon the light that flowed through the open door, and John, nervously 
anxious to please, endeavouring to discover what it was the lady 
wanted, than Mr. Nunn hovered craving at his elbow. 

“What can I show you, m’m?” says John. “I want something 
for a present,” returns the customer, hazily. “What sort of thing?” 
John is proceeding anxiously to enquire, when he is thrust aside, and 
the master steps in front of him with an ingratiating cringe :—“ Some- 
thing for a present,m’m. Yes, m’m. About what price? We have 
some very nice presents, all prices. (Out of the way, John, my boy, 
and get about some work, sharp.) Step this way, if you please, m’m.” 
And Mr. Nunn is a dexterous salesman, and with great quickness 
surrounds the customer with a glittering miscellany of useless articles, 
soon persuades her to purchase one costing twice the amount she had 
vaguely proposed to expend, and finally inveigles her into buying 
something else, more than useless, which she doesn’t want. Then:— 
“Thank you, m’m, much obliged to you. Allow me. Good morning, 
m’m.” The polite mask scales off and vanishes after the customer ; and 
a black figure, gnawing irritation with a clenching jaw, strides up the 
shop :—* Don’t let me ever hear you ask ‘what sort of thing’ again, 
you John there,do you hear me? It’s your business to provide the 
sort of thing, let me see you remember that. You are to sell customers 
what they don’t want, not what they do. Any fool can sell a good 
article. Now set about cleaning the glass all round Get about 
it at once, my boy, get about it at once.” 

The tall and wide glass cases lining the walls, and the oblong glass 
case which occupied the centre of the shop, presented enuugh greasy 
and treacherous surface to keep the wretched apprentice scouring for a 
couple of days. Moreover, plate glass has this property, that, upon 
reflecting light at a particular angle, it will always show a dull texture, 
however clean it be. Hence Mr. Kitely Nunn derived a great deal of 
satisfaction, continually descending upon his apprentice, and adjusting 
the glass doors to the required angle, with :—“ Look at that, my boy, 
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look at that. Do you call that cleaning glass? Take and do it all 
over again, inside and out.” 

After dinner Henry was blandly dismissed to take his airing as 
usual. ‘“ Mayn’t I go out, sir?” asked John, black with suppressed 
indignation. “No, my boy, you may not,” returned the master, with 
a terrible appearance of smouldering fury which might at any moment 
burst into flame. “Get about your work. I'll tell you when you may 
go out, without your asking.” And so swift and thorough was Mr. 
Nunn’s peculiar method of subjugation, that, a week later, John looked 
back at that request as touching the height of reckless audacity. 

When the shop was closed, and the grimly silent supper of cheese 
like yellow soap, stale bread, and flat water, was despatched and cleared 
away, John brought out a ponderous volume of English History and 
prepared to seek oblivion in his favourite study. But Mr. Nunn, 
returning into the room, and finding him thus happily absorbed, eyed 
him sourly, and turned down the gas. “It gives just as much light, my 
boy,” remarked Nunn, “and saves my gas bill.” Finding it impossible 
to read, John rose, taking up his book. “ Where are you going?” asked 
Nunn, suspiciously. ‘“ Upstairs.” “Then you go to bed, my boy, and 
sharp. I can’t have a light kept burning in the bedroom. And if you 
go up you must stay up. I can’t have my carpets worn out with your 
trapesing up and down.” And thus, for some days, was John Redman 
harried, and worried, and driven to his wits’ end. 

“| hate—hated the man the first moment I saw him,” said John. 
“What can we do?” The two had retired to their garret. It was a 
black and sultry night of spring: the blind was undrawn, and the 
window open; and from without, came the hoarse and melancholy 
murmur of the sea. Henry opened the door and looked out, in case 
Mr. Nunn were spying upon the landing, as he sometimes used to do. 
““We can’t do anything,” returned Henry, shutting the door. 

“It’s all right for you at present,” continued John. “ He’s in a good 
mood with you. But your turn will come. And what are we to do?” 

“There’s nothing to be done,” Henry repeated. “We must just 
submit.” For upon this point also, his guardian had been careful to 
forewarn him: impressing upon Henry that, howsoever Mr. Nunn 
might choose to conduct himself, the law gave him an absolute power 
over his apprentices. 

John stripped off his clothes and cast himself naked upon the dingy 
carpet. “ Don’t speak to me,” he muaned. “Let me be, let me be.” 
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Henry sat in his bed, with his knees drawn up to his chin, and 
looked at the stricken figure glimmering white in the darkness, and held 
his peace. He was very sorry for his comrade, and a sinister presenti- 
ment of his own impending troubles weighed heavily upon him. 


II. 


Upon the Monday following, Mr. Johnsorecame to work with certain 
traces of an unusual exhilaration lingering about him. “You two 
fellows,” said he, with a gush, “I had a beautiful day yesterday, a most 
gorgeous day. I was out on the downs with a book, and I| did enjoy 
myself. Talk about worshipping God in Nature .. . . well, there!” 

But the two fellows had been condemned to worship God in a stucco 
square church filled with square pews, the tops of which glistened in 
the pallid light, as though a plague of snails had made a pilgrimage 
there during the week. Seated beside Mr. Nunn, who was offensively 
glossy, oiled, and scented, the two fellows had listened to a phantom 
voice which droned the burden of their captivity throughout the long 
prayers, chanted it in the Psalms of David, jingled it in the hymns, and 
summarised it remorselessly in the benediction : the voice of the spectre 
of three years and several months of servitude to come. Henry, 


contemplating the bewildering little atlas of wrinkles in the cracked 
paint of the book-board, had wondered if Divine Omniscience could 


really be accurately acquainted with every bay and headland there: 
and if so (which were a thing to stagger the intelligence), whether the 
said Divine Omniscience would mercifully devise a means to shorten 
his term of slavery, or would leave him to his fate. 

The three set themselves to the round of dusting with which every 
day began: and presently the glass door clicked, and Mr. Kitely Nunn 
glided to his desk, throwing a salutation to Henry, and passing the 
others as though there were nothing where they stood; and soon 
afterwards, customers began to filter in. 

Henry stood in his cash-desk, his fellow and Mr. Johnson were 


, 


busy “serving,” while Mr. Nunn hovered near them, waiting his 
opportunity. Presently it came; and he promptly descended upon 
Mr. Johnson with a savage objurgation. But the long-suffering Johnson, 
inspired perhaps by the dregs of yesterday’s mystical intoxication, 
promptly turned upon his tyrant, uplifting his voice in these amazing 
terms :—“ You dare to talk to me like that, and before customers! 
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You're a great, big bully, that’s what you are—a great, big bully. 
You're no gentleman, I tell you to your face. And I'll bear it no 
more,” sobbed Johnson. 

Henry peered delightedly over his desk; John was stricken 
motionless, in the act of “pushing a special line”; while the embarrassed 
customers somehow faded away, leaving master and assistant furiously 
regarding one another. Mr. Nunn was flushed a dusky red, and his 
cheek throbbed ; but Johnson, breathless, his face white and yellow in 
patches, fixed his employer with his swivel eye, until Mr. Nunn was 
fairly forced to retreat into his desk, not without a considerable loss of 
dignity. And Mr. Johnson received, or gave, a week’s notice: but his 
employer never again addressed a word to him, good or bad, excepting 
such brief directions as were necessary for the conduct of business. 

The next day, Mr. Nunn came into the shop to discover Henry 
seated in his cash-desk, reading. “ What are you doing, my boy, what 
are you doing?” said Nunn, sharply. “Can’t you find a job? Come! 
Take and dust the S.P.C.K. stock of Bibles all through.” 

Miserably abashed, Henry began to take in hand, one by one, the 
sticky black volumes with the tin edges, while Nunn turned to John 
Redman. “John, my boy,” he said, blandly, “I am going to play ina 
cricket match, and I leave the shop in your charge. Are you fond of 
cricket?” the master went on, conversationally. “I used to be very 
good, once on a time. Why, in our school matches they’d send a 
challenge, ‘bar Kitely Nunn.’ Bar Kitely Nunn, they’d say; what 
d’you think of that, my boy, eh!” Without waiting for a response 
from the bewildered John, he retired to put on a suit of irreproachable 
flannels: and, coming back with a new cricket bag, he departed : 
thereby relieving the atmosphere, for the time, of a most poisonous 
oppression. 

“Kitely’s in a good mood with me,” remarked John to his fellow, 
dubiously. “Why is this?” “He’s in a bad temper with me instead,” 
returned Henry, with conviction ; and so it proved. “ Well, he’s left the 
shop in my charge, and so,” observed Mr. Redman, with a grin, “ we'll 
just go out and get something to eat, for once.” 

Henceforward, the click of the glass door became to Henry a signal 
for the most dismal terrors: for Mr. Kitely Nunn never entered the 
shop without finding, or inventing,a pretext for attacking his apprentice 
with a savage truculence. Sometimes fortune favoured the sportsman, 
so that he would light upon his prey, engaged in reading, or sitting 
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down to rest for a few minutes in his high pew, or standing outside on 
the pavement to get a breath of air. These were capital offences, giving 
unlimited scope to malediction. Mr. Nunn was by far too respectable 
ever to swear ; and since he lacked the imagination required for refine- 
ments of verbal injury, he had to rely for his effects upon the expression 
in voice and manner of the devil which raged within him. His 
comminations, therefore, had a deadly sameness ; but so extraordinary 
was the passion which animated their delivery, that no amount of 
repetition could blunt their force. 

“ Are you master here, or am I?” he would say, with clenching jaw 
and furious glance. “Very well, my boy. I will be obeyed. Under- 
stand that. I will be obeyed. How often am I to speak to you? I 
am about sick of it—sick of it... .. Now then, what are you standing 
there for? Get about some work, and sharp.” His eloquence seldom 
exceeded such limits as these: and Henry would then be set to clean 
the glass “all round,” already twice polished, or to rope in the pestiferous 
cellar, or to shake the dust from the coarse linen wrappers, the shop’s 
night-clothes. His indulgence of going abroad in the afternoon was 
entirely withdrawn, and he was forbidden to leave the shop, even for 
a moment, from eight in the morning till eight, nine, or ten o'clock 
at night, save for the unwholesome, scanty meals. 

Yet Henry’s industry had not declined, nor could his tyrant accuse 
him of any particular fault. Indeed, so horrible to the lad was this 
cold venom of persecution, that he would austerely scan his conduct 
to discover some legitimate cause of blame, so that, if it were possible, 
he might make amends. But all was to no purpose. His training 
served him in this stead, that he reckoned it a duty to submit in 
silence, and to keep all mention of his wrongs from his guardian. But 
in all other ways the dreams of a sentimental mysticism, which he had 
been taught to regard as the foundations of sweet religion, brought him 
to sad destruction ; for, put to the touch of proof, the unsubstantial spells 
in which he had trusted, broke and vanished into empty air. 

And side by side with the turbid river of daily circumstance, there 
ran ever in his thoughts the sad, bright stream of memory : the kindly 
recollections of home; of fire-lit windows gleaming through the winter 
dusk ; of long warm evenings enchanted with books; of the placid, 
bovine life, whose dulness (he remembered with amazement) used to 
fret him. On a gorgeous day in mid-July, the two apprentices were 
disgustfully shaking the dust from the shop-wrappers in the noisome 
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back-yard behind the shop. Between the dank walls, very far away 
shone a strip of heaven, and a great bluebottle fly was noisily hovering 
about some garbage. With a stab of pain he remembered all his life, 
the buzzing of the vagrant fly summoned into Henry’s mind the drowsy 
hum of insects quivering in the hot sunlight, and the whole miracle 
of the summer from which he was shut out: the iridescent haze 
vibrating faintly above the brimming, spangled meadows ; the enfolding, 
voluptuous air ; the profound tranquillity of the sleeping hills. 

And while adversity thus attended the one apprentice, prosperity 
for a brief space shone upon the other. In a flash of illumination, 
Mr. Nunn discovered that John was all that he had once supposed 
the degenerate Henry to be, and a great deal more—so much more, 
indeed, that Mr. Nunn could do nothing less than fawn upon him. 
And upon Mr. Redman, therefore, were bestowed all those favours 
and small indulgences, which Henry had enjoyed at first. Moreover, 
it appeared to Mr. Nunn that he could no longer exist without gaining 
the intimate friendship of his apprentice. Besides his interest in his 
business, John had but two interests in life: the study of political 
history, and the collection of moths and butterflies. Finding it merely 
impossible to undertake the one, Mr. Nunn at this time incontinently 
gave himself up to the other ; purchased a complete collector’s outfit, 
the best that money could buy; and took his apprentice out insect- 
hunting for whole days together. It is likely that the natural human 
need of affection, corrupted into a vain lust of adulation, was Mr. Nunn’s 
unconscious motive in making these advances; but, if so, his effcrts 
were very inadequately rewarded. For, whether the master, for whom 
he entertained an inveterate distrust and dislike, treated him well or ill, 
John learned to maintain the same inscrutably reserved and respectful 
attitude towards him. 

Affairs remained in this condition, in the shadowy region behind 
the plate-glass which preserves so decorous an aspect to the outer 
world, until the appearance of the new assistant, Mr. Robinson. He 
was a small, meek, pallid man, with little cane-coloured whiskers, a 
modest cough, and a habit of walking on his heels with surprising 
swiftness. Upon the second morning after his arrival, the glass door 
clicked, and Mr. Nunn strode into his desk with devastation written 
on his brow :—“ John, my boy, come here. Henry, come here—do you 
hear me when I speak to you? .... Now, my boys, let me see you 
treat Mr, Robinson with proper respect. You will call him ‘ Sir’ for the 
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future, mind that. Now get about your work, my boys, get about your 
work, and don’t let me catch you idling again.” 

Thus Mr. Nunn, with throbbing cheek : and it immediately appeared 
that both apprentices were out of favour, for that Mr. Robinson was in. 
But, as a minister of adulation, Mr. Robinson proved a dead failure. 
So it was, that the wind of persecution presently blasted all the three 
impartially : then, upon the slightest accident, or without any apparent 
cause whatever, would one be restored to a passing gleam of favour, 
then another. The butterfly collection was thrown aside: and it was 
understood that the smallest reference to insects would be regarded 
as a premeditated insult. But before long Mr. Nunn took to rabbit- 
fancying instead; rented a warehouse for the purpose, and stocked 
it, again at a reckless expense; and for weeks, entirely neglecting his 
business, he spent all his time playing with the new toy. Whosoever 
happened to be in favour, was taken round to see the exhibition : much 
against his will, but politely assuming an air of interested admiration. 

Soon, however, this pursuit also discovered its vanity ; and the show 
was immediately disposed of, at a great loss; and thenceforward, none 
ever dared to refer to the episode. Mr. Nunn then took to feverishly 
working all day in the shop, making up arrears, and meanwhile estab- 
lishing a reign of terror. Standing in his desk, fiercely posting up 
his ledger, “crossing off” entries with a sharp steel pen and red ink, 
as though he drew blood at every stroke, the master kept an insatiate 
eye upon his subordinates, sallying forth now and again to glut his 
spleen upon one or other of them. At these deadly seasons, even the 
customer, the many-headed god before whom Mr. Nunn delighted. to 
abase himself, did not always escape the consuming fire. 

“ Have you got a paper—a penny paper?” one day enquired a stout 
gentleman, loudly, as he entered. “I always like (ha, ha!) to divide 
my favours,” he went on, with genial loquacity. “Sometimes I get 
a paper at Wigelsworth’s up the street, you know, and sometimes | 
come to you.” Hearing the name of his rival, Mr. Nunn dashed out 
of his desk. “Then I would rather, sir,” he cried, trembling with fury, 
“that you always conferred your favours elsewhere, sir, elsewhere, if 
you must divide them on the subject of a penny paper,’—with 
crushing sarcasm. “If you want a penny paper, I should advise 
you to confine your custom to Mr. Wigelsworth. I don’t care about 
it, myself.” The conversational gentleman stared and withdrew, and 
Mr. Nunn, flushed and twitching, returned to the lacerating of his 
ledger. 
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Having thoroughly realised the conditions under which they had to 
live, the assistant, and the apprentice John, presently learned to resign 
themselves, to take what little relief they could get, and to endure, 
since no better might be, in silence. Little Mr. Robinson, who had 
his mother to support, took his flagellations with no other signs than 
a faint flush and a slight accentuation of cough, and would sit up 
half the night thereafter, seeking an esoteric consolation in the works 
of Emmanuel Swedenborg. John, who had a talent for business affairs 
and a liking for business, as business, suffered perhaps the least ; and 
contriving to establish a certain understanding between himself and 
the rapacious Nunn which rendered his life barely tolerable, he worked 
out his full term of four years’ servitude. When his time was out, he 
took to another trade. 

But between Henry and his master, matters went differently. At the 
end of his first year, he went home for a skimped fortnight, as by law 
provided. It was then that Henry, ‘approaching Mr. Beale, in order to 
resolve a doubt which troubled him, explained how the vast proportion 
of his time was occupied in menial scouring and polishing, and enquired 
of his guardian, whether he might not be more profitably employed in 
gaining a knowledge of the business; which (although Henry did not 
say so) it appeared to be an object of his master’s to prevent. Where- 
upon Mr. Beale advised his ward, to use discretion as to what his 
proper work should be. Armed with this counsel, Henry resumed his 
fetters. Sharp-set from fasting, and his appetite whetted, perhaps, by 
a certain stiffened demeanour on the part of his apprentice, Mr. Nunn 
fell upon him with renewed avidity. But Henry no longer felt himself 
suaitly hound, as hitherto, to an absolute submission : he drew a circle 
within which his duty was wholly comprehended ; and all without, lay 
disputable fields of battle. 

So when the weekly occasion came round for shaking the dust from 
the shop wrappers in the back-yard, Henry informed his comrade that 
he should refuse to perform that loathsome task. “ Well,” remarked 
John, “you are a strange chap. Till you went away, you would have 
it we were to sub—submit to everything ; and now, all of a sudden, 
you're a per—perfect rebel.” But after some hesitation, he agreed to 
join his friend in rebellion. 

“Come,” said Mr. Nunn, after dinner, with a brisk relish upon him, 
“make haste and get about those wrappers, my boys”; when, to his 
paralysing amazement, Henry replied that, after careful consideration, 
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he had come to the conclusion that this was a job proper for shop- 
boys, and not for apprentices. The muscles of his cheek knotting and 
relaxing, his whole face suddenly sharpened, Mr. Nunn repeated his 
words with an emphasis that completely demoralised the forces of 
little John. “You—you’d better come, Henry,” he whispered, plucking 
his comrade by the sleeve. “Come, my boy, go at once,” said Nunn, 
with a ferocious accent. Henry stood silent ; and once again Mr. Nunn, 
livid and throbbing, repeated the same words. The apprentice, blind to 
the weakness underlying that insane display of passion, and embarrassed 
by his comrade’s defection, was something daunted. “ Under protest, 
then,” said he. “I'll go, but, understand me, under protest”; and to 
the last day of his life, he looked back with a poignant remorse upon 
that degrading capitulation. 

It had been a matter of arrangement that the two apprentices 
should exchange their respective offices, in order that each should 
acquire a knowledge of both. But, upon his return, Henry had been 
set down to his old employment. For awhile the apprentice looked 
for the cause of this in his own demerit ; and, not finding it there, he 
surveyed himself from head to foot in a glass. With a morbid 
shrivelling of vanity, Henry contemplated the long, shabby, uncouth 
figure, with the great hands and feet ; compared it with the neat, stout 
form of Tohn; and admitted that here, indeed, was not the kind of 
person to take the eye at the (rst connter. But, le retiected, \e was 
there to learn the business, nevertheless; and the same evening, he 
marched up to the cannon’s mouth. 

Mr. Nunn, with his eyes upon his desk, listened to his modest 


representations in a pulsating silence. “ Very well, my boy,” he said at 
last, “ you shall. Yes, you shall do as you wish. To mow you shall 
serve at the first coun! :.” .siuu the next day, Henry found himself 


confronted with all the caprices of that idle society which goes 
a-shopping, and which frequently leaves its manners at home. Mr. 
Nunn hovered near him, continually dismissing him with ignominy 
into the back shop ; so that, by means of a series of crafty manceuvres, 
Henry found himself, at the end of a few days, relegated permanently 
to that decent obscurity ; and deprived even of the compensation which 
lay in the acquisition of business knowledge. 

Soon afterwards, Mr. Kitely Nunn, pursuing his advantages, conceived 
a brilliant plan by means of which both the taming of the apprentice 
should be furthered, and himself saved the wages of an errand-boy ; 
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and accordingly, Henry was sent out to deliver the morning papers. 
Since it carried him out of doors, Henry accepted the office without 
comment. He referred to the matter, incidentally, in his weekly letter 
to his guardian. But Mr. Morton Beale drew finer distinctions: and, 
in a dignified epistle, he desired his ward to decline this disreputable 
employment. Hating the ordeal, but perfectly determined, Henry 
again approached the tigerish stationer, and politely explained his 
guardian’s wishes. The master perceived that there was no question, 
this time, of recession. Choking with anger, Mr. Nunn had nothing 
to do but fall into silent paroxysms; and in order to demonstrate 
irrefragably how little there could be in the action injurious to the 
dignity of a gentleman, he rushed forth and distributed the papers 
himself. 

The enemy had suffered a check from the beleagured garrison, 
but there was distress within the citadel ; for, as the time wore on with 
its grinding monotony, Henry’s health began to fail. Often, for days 
together, he could scarce crawl about his wretched duties ; but rather 
than ask the least indulgence, he would have died upon his feet. Sick 
fancies tormented him, thronging the cold and sour darkness which 
covered his head; and there were times when he lost all hope of 
emerging alive from this deadly place, with the shiny black ledges, the 
dull gleam of the glass cases, and the figures of free persons walking 
past the open door; eternally haunted by the thin man in the blue 
suit, inhuman as some monstrous birth of the beetle species, who 
pursued him with a malice so untiring and inveterate. In his rare, 
lonely walks on Sundays he still interrogated the riddle of the tangled 
world, which cries ever for an answer to such as he: until certain 
scenes became associated in his mind as an expression of the 
implacable face of Nature, pregnant with undecipherable significance. 

Two such pictures remain indelibly graven upon his memory. One, 
an effect of singular desolation: of a long, mean street opening upon 
a drear field of hills, folding one beyond another into the scowling 
heaven ; and nearer hand, a solitary black windmill set upon a slope 
of rank and vivid green. Another, of a wild night of tempest: great 
waves riding furiously one upon another, toppling gulfs of blackness, 
a mighty shouting of wind and breakers ; and standing on the shaking 
beach a figure like his own, listening for a voice in the uproar which 
he could never hear. But, in the gallery of remembrance, beside these 
pictures remains another: the clear image of a tranquil plain, set 
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with groves and gleaming here and there with water, stretching to a 
far, ethereal stripe of sea: beheld from a grassy hill, in the hush of a 
summer afternoon, by one who gazes with a futile question in his 
eyes ; until, out of the bright serenity, like the flight of a bird, there 
falls some wordless message, frail and faint, a shining filament of 
the little golden web in his heart, the gossamer of hope. 

Although it may have been Mr. Nunn’s fixed determination to break 
the lad’s spirit, it is open to doubt if, as the creature of his own 
blind malignity, he had any such conscious purpose. Indeed, it is 
soberly probable that he regarded himself as a model of perfection, 
incapable of error; and it may have been the tacit refusal of the 
apprentice to acknowledge this, together with his open hatred and 
immitigable scorn, which aroused the master’s inexorable enmity. In 
any case, it was the working of this faith which brought about the 
ultimate collision between himself and his apprentice. 

From the first, Henry had been made responsible for the contents 
of the till: every night, the cash must balance with the sums entered 
in the ledger; and if there wére any deficit, the apprentice must make 
it up from his own pocket. Provided that none else had access to the 
till, Henry acquiesced in the arrangement; but the master, relying on 
his dogma of private infallibility, reserved to himself the right of 
handling the cash whenever it suited his convenience. And of late, 
try as Henry might, he could not balance his accounts: so that night 
after night he must stay an hour aiter closing time, adding and 
counting, with Mr. Kitely Nunn in a red-hot ferment at his elbow ; 
until the apprentice decided that this vexatious injustice must end. 

“T don’t think it’s fair, sir,” he said, one night when he was left alone 
with his tyrant in the sheeted theatre of captivity, “that I should make 
up short money, unless I am the only person responsible.” 

“What do you mean, my boy, what do you mean? Who dares to 
go to the till?” “Well, you do, sir,” said Henry with diffidence. 
“ And you dare to insinuate I can make a mistake?” cried Nunn, a 
figure of wrath so intense, that he seemed to set in a glow the shadow 
where he stood. “I never make a mistake. I never did when I was 
an apprentice. I can’t make a mistake. What do you mean?” “What 
I say,” returned the apprentice, miserably commoved, as always, by 
the wind of fury, but fixed in resolution. 

Mr. Nunn’s agitation was so excessive that he must pace up and 
down, three or four turns, before he was able to speak. Since the 
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apprentice was not to be frightened from his position, the master 
perceived that, once again, he was defeated. ‘“ Very well, my boy,” he 
said, biting upon the words with a portentous, raging accent and a 
knotting of his cheek. “Very well, you shall be responsible”; and 
upon this impotent conclusion he retired. But he meddled with the 
till no more, and to find an incorrect balance became the exception 
instead of the rule. 

Apparently the incident brought home to Mr. Nunn, that he was 
come to the end of his resources. Every engine of petty tyranny had 
failed to bring the insurgent to his knees. So powerfully was the 
master affected by this circumstance, that he could no longer bear the 
sight of his apprentice. He shut himself and his fires into the drawing- 
room above the shop, pulled down the blinds, and remained for days a 
prey to bilious fever. When he appeared once more, he addressed 
Henry, with the utmost ferocity, by his surname. This curious device 
was the last weapon in his armoury. 

“When I was coming in,” said John, that night, ‘‘I passed Kitely 
standing at the door, leaning his head against the side. He looked 
quite—quite miserable. I didn’t know he was capable of it. He 
looked so unhappy that my—my heart was really moved with the 
impulse of pity,” remarked John quaintly, and looking at his com- 
panion with his head on one side. “ It was, really.” ‘“ Was it?” said 
Henry. “If I saw him in hell, I shouldn't pity him.” 

Very soon afterwards Henry went home for his second holiday. 
So broken was he that the family doctor was summoned. What the 
physician said to his guardian, Henry never heard ; but a few days later 
they told him he was not to return: that his captivity was ended. 
He received the news without any apparent emotion. “If you think 
it necessary I am ready to go through with it,” he said. 

For many years, at recurring intervals, the whilom apprentice used 
to dream a dream, from which he would awake to a dawning sense of 
inexpressible relief. He sees himself back once more in the gloomy 
shop with the shiny black ledges, the show-cases gleaming in the 
shadow, the figures of free persons walking past the open door; and 
he hears again the click of the hinged mirror, and the light footstep 
of the thin man in the blue suit, with the angry pulsation in his cheek. 
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